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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE RAD EERE” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - 5 - E : 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - ~ £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - tgs. 6d. 
Three months” - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THe TaTier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
F WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6, 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
Io to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)--Free ; \londays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, ro to 5 ; Sutidays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital —Paisted Hall open free daily, to to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 


Guildhall Library—Free, 10to6. Museum —Free, ro to 5. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
ro to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria) —Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from ro to 6. Sundays 2 to6, 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s 
ro to 10, 


Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week. day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o t 4; Saturdays 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only, 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Adinis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rr to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 
Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 


day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sunuays only by 
order from a Member. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGr SmitH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


GASKELL. 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOoOo PLacg. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON (dfrs. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“ T regard THE FATHER ConFessor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter's THe Faruer Con- 
FESSOR." 


The Naily News says :—‘t Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 
Vols II.—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 


from THE SeHFRE OFrFicE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 
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RINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 


Lessee, Mr. FRANK DE JONG. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8. Mr. Bert Coore presents 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
SATURDAY MATINEES, 2.30. 

CHILDREN Hair Price 1o BooKeED Srarts. 
Box office open to to 10, No FEEs. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, 1s. From 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection, Ireneh Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c, tO 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A 
CLIMB ON THE PYRENEES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7. 
Queen's Hall Orcuestra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3S., 2s. Promenade, 1s. 
Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 5 guineas. 
RosBert NEWMAN, Manager. 


M UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast, 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County esa owned and managed 
the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING. 

For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELS MANAGER, 

SouTHERN Hore, KENMARE, 


IMshsh oJ Asaalads 


CORONATION NUMBER 


IS 


QUITE OUT OF PRINT 


at the Office. 


SPHERE OFFICE, GrEAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


THE TWO GREAT SHILLING 
NUMBERS OF 


ABs B abe ey evienl lela le, 


l. The Story of the King’s Empire. 


Il. The Coronation, superbly Illustrated. 


Those possessing copies of these Numbers 
and who may wish to have them bound 


together, can purchase a handsome 


CRIMSON CLOTH COVER, 
artistically designed. 
Price 16, or Post Free 19. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


SpHERE OrFice, Great New Street, E.C 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


An Eccentric Collector.—Mr. Panmure Gordon, the celebrated 
member of the Stock Exchange whose death took place the other 
day, was best known for his marvellous collection of carriages of 
every sort and description, but he had another fad of which 
the general public heard very little. He had a passion for amassing 
articles of wearing apparel for which he had no possible use. His 
wardrobe contained among other things more than a hundred pairs 
of flannel trousers and 1,000 ties. Lord George Bentinck was said 
never to have paid less than a guinea fora tie and never to have 
worn any tie more than once, but it is doubtful whether even he 
ever had 1,000 ties in use at the same time. Mr. Panmure Gordon’s 
assortment of boots was on the same lavish scale as his ties and 
linen. His real love, however, was for dogs, and he possessed a 
wonderful collection of collies which must have cost him a fabulous 
sum of money. 


One Thousand Pounds for a Name.—The papers are full of 
stories of Mr. Panmure Gordon, most of which are simply apocryphal. 
He shunned vulgar display in every form and was, in a sentence, a 
country gentleman with keen sporting instincts who turned to the 
Stock Exchange as an outlet for his energy and an income. Nowa- 
days when a fee of 1,000 guineas is considered very reasonable to pay 
for an eminent stockbroker’s name on a prospectus (apart from the 
usual brokerage) money is made quickly by a firm of standing. Mr. 
Panmure Gordon’s long and honourable connection with ‘Change is 
particularly interesting in that it shows him as an anticipator of 
events. To-day it is very usual for men of family, for peers—Lord 
Hardwicke, for instance—and commoners of the type of Mr. Eric 
Chaplin, to enter City life. Mr. Panmure Gordon’s example has 
helped to reconcile the poles. 


Gossip Of the fous. 


Generous Scotsmen.—There is a curious similarity between the 
careers of Lord Mount Stephen and Lord Strathcona, who have 
jointly endowed the King’s Hospital Fund with a capital sum pro- 
ducing £16,000 a year. Both of 
them are Scotsmen, both of them 
are self-made men, and both of 
them have made a large fortune 
in the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Lord Mount Stephen emigrated 
to Canada just fifty-one years ago 
and entered the warehouse of 
William Stephen and Co., of 
which firm he ultimately became 
head. He was created a baronet 
in 1886 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1891. Lord Strath- 
cona, who is just nine years 
older, left Scotland as a boy and 
entered the service of the Hudson 
Bay Company. He pushed his 
way into fame very rapidly and 
received his peerage in the 
Diamond Jubilee year. He came 
into prominent notice in this 
country during the war in connec- 
tion with Strathcona’s Horse, an 
excellent force which was raised 
mainly by his exertions and which, 
as all the world knows, did 
excellent service for the Empire 
for many months in South 
Africa. 


MR. PANMURE GORDON 


The well-known stockbroker 
who died last week 


Russell 


MRS PANMURE GORDON AND HER SISTER IN THIER JINRICKSHAS IN THEIR GROUNDS AT RICKMANSWORTH 
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brought into intimate relations with the Royal 
Family and many influential people during 
NEW SAVOY PLAY. their visits to the King of Denmark. Mr. 
Reginald Lister is the son of the late Lord 
Ribblesdale and brother of the present peer, 


“ Naughty Nancy.” who was at one time Master of the Buckhounds under Mr. Glad- 
—It must be sad for stone. The Listers are, as a rule, a good-looking race. Their 
the man who will not traditions are official and sporting, and Mr. Reginald Lister is an 
accept the changes excellent exponent of them. 


that the years bring 
to think that the 
Savoyards have de- 
serted the Savoy for 
the country 
(until Novem- 
ber) and given 
up the house 
with the Gold 
Curtain to 
“musical 
comedy.” De- 
votedly = Gil- 
bert-and- Sulli- 
vanesque as I am, | 
should like Miss Kitty 
Loftus to score a suc- 
cess with Naughty 
Nancy, written by Mr. 
Oliver Bath to music 
by Mr. R. E. Lyon 
BUSS 2 CUE LORTUS and W. _ Davidson. 
As Naughty Nancy at the Savoy Theatre The cast includes some 
favourites like Miss 
Eva Kelly (the pretty American who married Mr. G. P. Huntley), 
the Amazonic Miss Gladys Homfrey, Miss Mollie Lowell, Mr. Cairns 
James (once a provincial Savoyard), and Miss Loftus, whose great 
good humour is invariably infectious, as you may judge by the 
picture of her in the present part. 


Scientist and Politician.— Although Virchow will be remembered 
as a scientist rather than as a politician, he always took the keenest 
interest in politics, and it was owing to his conflicts with Bismarck 
that he first came into prominence in his own country. He was 
utterly opposed to militarism in every form, and so strongly did he 
oppose Bismarck’s project of forming a German navy that the 
latter actually challenged him to a duel in consequence of the extreme 
bitterness of the language he used. 


A Promising Attaché.—The promotion of Mr. Reginald Lister 
to be secretary of Legation at Copenhagen in succession to Mr. 
Arthur Herbert is another step in a successful career. His next pro- 
motion will be either to Buda-Pesth or to a Ministry. Copenhagen 
itself, unimportant as it may be as a capital, offers to a clever diplo- PROFESSOR VIRCHOW IN HIS LABORATORY 
matist an unequalled chance of making useful friends, for he is The great German scientist who died last week 


A Diplomatic Change.—The abolition of the 
post of chargé d’affaires at Darmstadt will mean in 
a short t me welcome promotion to Mr, Alan John- 
stone, who has held it for about two years. His 
next step will be as a Minister, which will mean 
among other things a rise from a salary of £500a 
year to one of not lessthan £1,400 per annum. Mr. 
Alan Vanden Bempde Johnstone is a younger son 
of the first Lord Derwent. The family traditions 
are parliamentary and military rather than diplo- 
matic, and it was by parliamentary services that 
they obtained the baronetcy and the barony. 


Extinguishing Diplomatic Volcanoes.—Darm- 
stadt only retained its chargé owing to the late 
Queen’s desire to pay all honour to the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. It will now be handed over to our 
Minister at Dresden, just as Coburg has been, and 
then the only two subsidiary legations in Germany 
will be Dresden and Munich, As these are really 
not wanted they will probably be extinguished at 
the earliest possible opportunity, and the whole 
diplomatic business of the German Empire given 
nominally as well as really to our Ambassador at 
Berlin, Neither Dresden nor Munich have any 
THE MOTOR RELIABILITY TRIALS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE more actual need of a resident Minister than Darm- 


Mr. C. S. Jarrott and Mr. B, Fletcher Robinson sitting in front stadt, Coburg, Homburg, or Stuttgart. 
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CYCLISTS v. WAR. BALLOON 


An Interesting Experiment at Stamford Bridge. 


THE CYCLIST CORPS THE BALLOON BEING INFLATED 
Which chased the balloon and finally ran it to earth The Rev. J. M. Bacon who managed the balloon appears on the right 


THE DESCENT OF THE BALLOON AT BOOKHAM 


THE BALLOON RISING FROM THE STAMFORD BRIDGE GROUNDS RUNNING THE QUARRY TO EARTH 


The cyclists can be seen below ready to follow it Mr. Bacon was finally captured in a cornfield at Leatherhead 
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#50,000 for a Working Saddler.—There 
died about two years ago at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., aman named John Sullivan. He 
had formerly belonged to Cork, and left an 
estate valued at over £100,000, Considerable 
litigation followed his death. A claim was filed for probate on 
an alleged uncompleted will of deceased by a Frenchwoman 
named Marie Carran, to whom he bequeathed his estate. About 
twenty other claimants arose, amongst them Hannah Callaghan, 


Chancellor 


A WORKING SADDLER WHO HAS JUST INHERITED £50,000 


Mr. Edward Corcoran, who till the other day was in the 
employ of a firm of Dublin saddlers, has just succeeded to a 
windfall of £50,000 from a relative in America 


aged sixty-five, who sold fruit in the streets of Cork, and Edward 
Corcoran, a workman resident in Dublin. In last November an 
inquiry was conducted by Mr. Daniel Sweeney, United States 
consul at Queenstown, and voluminous evidence was taken, The 
circuit court of the United States for the district of Washington has 
now issued its decree, which has been received by the Cork solicitor 
acting for the claimants. 
The alleged will is set aside, 
and Hannah Callaghan and 
Edward Corcoran are de- 
clared entitled to the pro- 
perty in equal shares. It 
is a wonderful turn of for- 
tune for both, particularly 
the old woman, who has 
lived a long life of poverty 
and now acquires consider- 
able wealth, 


The Last of Christ’s 
Hospital.—The hand of the 
destroyer lies heavily on 
Christ’s Hospital in New- 
gate Street. No more does 
the busy passer-by peer 
through the railings on to 
the playground and watch 
the yellow-stockinged lads 
playing hockey. The nice 
old cloister where the blue- 
coat boys used to saunter in a leisurely fashion on a wet day is in 
the grip of the housebreaker, that dusty destroyer who has ‘so little 
care for the past, but works only for posterity. 


Gigantic Bets.—There have been some tremendous wagers in 
connection with the St. Leger, but probably one made by Mr. R. H. 
Fry, the leviathan bookmaker, is without parallel in its peculiar 


A GIGANTIC WINDFALL. 


THE LAST OF THE OLD BLUECOAT SCHOOL 


A ruined cloister now in the grip of the housebreakers 
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circumstances. Mr. Fry, by the bye, neither 
drinks nor smokes. A few weeks before the 
St. Leger won by Common a gentlemanly 
stranger approached the genial penciller at- 
one of the near-London meetings and inquired 
the price of Common for the big Doncaster race. ‘I'll take 6 to 5,” 
the bookmaker replied. “Right you are,” the querist said, and 
noticing Fry’s look of curiosity, he continued, “ I’ll lay you £6,000 
to £5,009, but as you don’t know me and | on the other hand 
know you well, V’ll post the money.” Suiting the action to the 
word he handed him six Bank of England notes for £1,000 each 
and smilingly walked away. The famous bookmaker never saw 
his mysterious customer again until Common had passed the 
winning post, when he sauntered up to him in the ring with a 
nod, saying, “T’ll trouble you for £11,000.” It may be mentioned 
that enormous cash transactions like the one referred to are exceed- 
ingly rare on the turf and are only to be met with in novels and 
stage plays written by authors who have no knowledge of the 
internal workings of the sport of kings. 


The Tower’s New Guardian.—The new Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, Lord William Seymour, has seen a great deal of 
service both by land and sea, He entered the navy in 1851 and 
took part in the expedition to the Baltic. Four years afterwards 
he migrated to the sister service and as a subaltern in the Cold- 
stream Guards fought in the Crimea. He subsequently saw some 
stiff fighting in Egypt and was present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
In 1898 he was appointed lieutenant-general commanding the troops 
in Canada. Heisa brother of the 5th Marquis of Hertford.} j 


Chasing a War Balloon.—An exciting chase after a war balloon 
took place at Stamford Bridge the other day. The Rev. J. M. 
Bacon started the original idea of this novel event, and the object of 
it was that, in order to capture the balloonist when he descended and 
to seize his despatches, cyclists should pursue the fugitive balloon 
through thecountry, The balloon started on a south-westerly course, 
and for a time drew slowly away from a party of nearly eighty 
cyclists. After a time, however, the pace of the balloon became 
hopelessly slow, and the cyclists finally ran their quarry to earth in 
a cornfield near Leatherhead, when “ Commander” Bacon surrendered 
and delivered up his despatches. Some pictures of this interesting 
experiment appear on page 421. Unfortunately one of the 
spectators lost his life through clinging to a rope attached to the 
balloon, and after being carried to a,height of about 60 yards let go 
the rope and fell to earth. 


Where to Spend Holidays.—I suppose the commonest of all 
questions addressed to editors is a request for advice on how to spend 
the holidays. At any rate my own experience is that hardly a day 
passes at this time of the year without my receiving letters from 
readers who apparently cannot make up their minds where to spend 
their holidays. Ido not know, I am sure, why my advice should be 
considered of any value in such a matter. However, for the benefit 
of the many readers who 
desire assistance in the task 
of selecting suitable holiday 
haunts in Norfolk or Derby- 
shire, | may mention that I 
have passed many pleasant 
weeks both at the Baslow 
Grand Hotel, near Chats- 
worth, and at the Grand 
Hotel at Mundesley, Norfolk. 


Many Happy Returns 
to.—September 10: Lord 
Brooke, 1882; Lord Cole, 
1876; Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
1872; Poulteney Bigelow, 
1855. September 11: Lady 
Glamis; Sir Philip Main- 
waring, 1838; Sir Ben- 
jamin Hingley, 1830; Sir 
W. G. MacGregor, 1846. 
September 12: Lady Col- 
ville of Culross; Lord 
Bandon, 1850; Lord En- 
nismore, 1866; Mr, Asquith, 1852. September 13: Princess 
Victoria of Prussia; Lord Stanhope, 1838; Lord Iichester, 
1847, September 14: Lady Emily Kingscote; Lord Arran, 
1868; Sir John Ramsden, 1831, September 15: Lady Lytton; 
Lady Loch, Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A., 1847. September 16: Sir 
Theodore Martin, 1816; Professor Pagenstecher, 1844; Mr. 
Robert Barr, 1850. 
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THE CAUTIOUS HEBREW 


Levy: ’Ave a thigar, old man? 
Isaacs: Vot’s the matter vid it? 
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UIGUI ALTRI EIR 


A Red-letter Week.—The St. Leger week 
is a red-letter one so far as Yorkshire men are 
concerned, and the scenes in the streets of 
Doncaster and on the racecourse are re- 
markable, differing entirely from those to be 
witnessed at Epsom during Derby week. The shops are filled 
to overflowing with eatables, for your genuine Yorkshireman, as 
well as being a keen lover and worshipper of a good horse, is 
fond of taking care of the inner man. Rooms are at a premium, 
every possible lodging is taken and the hotels are full months in 
advance, the old stagers knowing full well it is advisable to take 
time by the forelock unless they wish to camp out under the 
stars. It is a great week for the sleepy old town, and the 
inhabitants reap a rich harvest. 


Ls 


Te ae igen te eaten rennet 


THE CROQUET CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT EAST SHEEN 


Mr. W. W. Bruce, last year’s winner, playing a ‘‘nursery” shot 


The Romance of the Leger.—Like all the classic races the 
St. Leger is surrounded by a halo of romance, and many interesting 
stories are to'd in connection with it. Few who witnessed the 
sensational success of Lord Alington’s exceedingly erratic mare, 
Throstle, eight years ago, when she beat Lord Rosebery’s Derby 
winner, Ladas, will forget the stupendous surprise the victory created. 
The only horse thought capable of turning the tables on Ladas was 
Matchbox, who had run second in the Epsom event. Both Match- 
box and Throstle were trained by the famous John Porter, the sage of 
Kingsclere, and while the former was quoted at a very short price in the 
betting, the ultimate winner, piloted by the inimitable Morny Cannon, 
was allowed to start at the outside odds of 50to 1. In fact, many of 
those who threw away a sovereign or two on a long-priced outsider 
secured more than double these odds. 

Sticking to his System.—Morny Cannon was riding in a re- 
markable manner at this meeting and a racing man who was 
following his mounts had a balance of £30 in hand when the 
numbers were hoisted for the Sellinger. Being a man of determina- 
tion he decided to stick to his system and planked down £25 of 
his bank on his favourite jockey’s mount, securing the healthy odds 
of 100 to 1. His friends chaffed him about his crass stupidity 
and the bookmaker smiled with pity as he called out the bet to 
his clerk. In less than half an hour after, however, the plucky 
backer had drawn the small fortune of £2,525 in notes and was 
standing in the refreshment-room surrounded by numerous bottles 
of champagne and the long faces of his friends who had supported 
the favourite. This lucky win laid the foundation of a fortune since 
made by the lucky bettor as he has now an extensive string of 
thoroughbreds in training, and many of them have carried off 
valuable races, 

St. Leger ‘“‘ Might Have Beens.”—Many hundreds of “ might 
have beens” occur in the history of the St. Leger. Had George 
Barrett ridden to orders it is highly probable that his mount, the 
somewhat notorious Orme, might have been heralded the winner 
instead of La Fléche. There is but little doubt that John Porter 
thinks so. Those connected with Lord Rosebery’s Sir Visto, who 
proved successful seven years ago, had a terrible fright upon the 
afternoon preceding the day of the great race. The boy in charge 
of the potential Leger winner, anxious to see how a stable companion 


CROQUET CHAMPIONS. 
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acquitted herself in a race, left Sir Visto 
unattended, and discovered upon his return 
that his charge had cast himself in his box, 
generally a serious mattcr. Happily this. 
did not prevent the Derby hero from adding 
to his laurels, but the cotretemps caused a great sensation 
when it leaked out. 


“London or America.”—Speaking of Sir Visto reminds me of 
an incident which occurred during the race. I had noticed one of. 
the spectators standing next to me on the grand stand who was 
bursting with suppressed excitement and looking ghastly pale. His 
race glasses were glued on the horses right from the start and 
he kept shouting out encouragingly to the ultimate winner. During 
the last 300 yards when Telescope appeared to be making 
a race of it he began to yell out, “London or America ! 
London or America !” After Sir Visto had finished first past 
the judge he closed his glasses, sighed deeply, and uttered aloud 
a fervent “Thank God!” Turning to me, as excited bettors. 
occasionally do on racecourses, he begged of me to join him in 
a bottle of wine as a great favour. Over the wine, in an 
outburst of confidence, he told me that he was a commercial 
traveller in a lucrative position. He had been dabbling with 
racehorses and had encroached upon his firm’s money to a 
considerable extent. He had determined upon a co, and all 
the firm’s accounts he could collect he had lumped on Sir Visto, 
“T was off to America if my horse hadn’t won and |’]l never 
have another bet as long as I live,” said he. 


That Lovely Forest.—Visitors to Christ Church should make 
a point of seeing the rhododendron walks or forest at Heron 
Court, the residence of the Earl of Malmesbury. When the 
forest is in flower the blaze of colour is something marvellous. 
A few formalities will have to be gone through in order to 
obtain a permit, for it is a regrettable fact that these walks were 
once open to the public but are no longer owing to the mis- 
conduct of the people. As the late Lord Malmesbury once put 
it, “They broke my rules, insulted my servants, picked the 
flowers, and by lighting fires set fire to the woods,” 


Tabloid Whisky. — This picture of the solidification of 
whisky by means of liquid air suggests, in connection with the 
name of ihe scientist who rendered this possible, whisky 
in a more genial condition. I do not know whether Professor 
Dewar is a kinsman of the knight whose name flashes from 
the well-known shot tower on the Thames, but like him he is a 
Scot. Appropriately enough he is now acting as pvesident of the 
British Association in Belfast. 


London Stereoscopic Co. 
A SOLID STICK OF WHISKY 
Produced by immersion in liquid air 
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“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 


By Walter Emanuel. Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


Babies 

abies are one of the incidents of marriage. 

marriages every year. 

They have great larks sometimes with young couples by 
ignoring the notice, “ Boy Wanted,” and coming as girls. 

Another joke they are fond of is hunting in couples. 

They are not much to look at, and a man has been 
known to knock another man down for telling him he 
was once one of them. 

They cry a lot at first because they want to ask who 
they are, and can’t. 

Fathers would generally throw them away, but the 
mothers will not have it. A mother’s love is the most 
wonderful thing in the world. 

An ugly feature of babies is that they are apt to grow 
up into Small Boys. 


There are fewer 


Small Boys 

Small Boys are looked upon by the Devil 
with some pride as one of his most successful 
inventions. 

After careful consideration one is forced to 
the conclusion that they have not a single good 
quality. 

They are never thoroughly happy unless 
they are killing either their little sister’s 
favourite doll or their little sister. They are 
only truthful when drawing attention to the 
physical peculiarities of their father’s visitors. 
They will not be affectionate unless their hands 
and mouth are jammy after tea and you have 
anew suit on. And they are so noisy that 
married men who own one of them can sleep 
in the Parrot House at the Zoo. 

They spell weirdly, too. I know one who 
spells “ Rabbits” “ Rabberts ” and “ Roberts ” “ Robbits.” 

And when once the Small Boy is here he stays. You may try 
what you will to get rid of him. Perch him for the first time in his 
life on a bicycle, and allow him to ride down the steep hill without 
a brake, and it will be the good old lady crossing the road who dies. 
Send him to the river with a little boat to sail, and it will be the little 
boat that gets drowned. Place a box of matches in his way, and it 
will be the handsome Persian rug that becomes ashes. The parents 
will always be baffled. 

That is the average small boy. 
Even religious people have been 
known to have one. 

There is another sort who is 
always quite good. He is much 
nastier, and fortunately dies very 
young. 


A woman will walk to the end ot the street, then turn sharply round without 
looking to see whether there is anyone immediately behind her, and as a con- 


sequence gouge your eye out with the end of her sunshade 


Women. 
Women were put here to make the world look pretty, though the 
Fashion Papers have never guessed this. 
They are fond of dressing, except at dances and dinner parties. 
A great traveller 
once met a lady 


He rides down a steep incline without a brake, and it will be the good old lady crossing 


the road who dies 


friend whom he had not seen for many years ata dance. ‘‘ Why, 
how you have altered,” said the lady, “I declare I should not have 
known you from Adam.” ‘Nor I you,” retorted the man, ‘“ from 


_ Eve.” Another hobby is talking. They are quite as garrulous when 


sober as men are when in their cups, and their conversation is often 
just as well worth hearing. 

As a rule they have more heart than head. This is apt to render 
them thoughtless. A woman will walk to the end of a street, then 
turn sharply round without looking to see whether there is anyone 
immediately behind her, and as a consequence gouge your eye out 
with the end of her sunshade. Sometimes she will beg your pardon, 
but I have known one just flip the eye off the ferrule into the gutter 
and sail serenely on without saying a word. 

They used to be called the Gentle Sex. But one day a man 
saw some of them entering Peter Robinson’s as the door opened on 
the first day of a Clearance Sale. 

For all that they are more refined than men. For instance, it 
is not uncommon for an Oxford young gentleman to marry a 
barmaid, but it is comparatively rare for a Girton girl to run off 
with a pot-boy. 

It has been remarked that they look nice at prayer, so they keep 
the churches going, At the same time their versatility is really 
wonderful. They can be splendidly dishonest, and unconsciously so, 
and Lady Company Directors are only a matter of time. 

They think Man a very fine fellow when they are engaged to 
Lim. But the sad thing about engagements is that they often 
lead to marriage. Still, in spite of all, women are quite one ofthe 
nicest sexes, and if only they will keep silly, instead of trying to 
be men, I cannot help thinking there is a future forthem. Their 
patience is certainly wonderful. The poor things have no pockets' 


Men 
Men are what women marry. They drink, and smoke, and 
swear, and have ever so many pockets, but won’t go to church. 
Perhaps if they wore bonnets they might. They are more 
logical than women, and also more zoological. Both men and 
women have sprung from monkeys, but the women certainly 
sprang further than the men. 
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Five Generations all Living To-day.—It 
is not often one can find a family that 
can show five generations all living at the 
same time. Some time ago there was a 
christening of a baby in Oldham at St. 
Paul’s Church. It was the christening of little boy Silk, and 
to do honour to the occasion there was a family gathering, which 
included the baby, his father, his father’s mother, his father’s 
mother’s father, and his father’s mother’s father’s mother, z¢., the 
baby’s great-great-grandmother. In the photograph here shown the 
various members are arranged as follows, from left to right. Mrs. 
Mary Barker, great-great-grandmother, aged eighty-five years; the 
baby ; Mr. Robert Silk, the great-grandson, aged twenty; Mr. 
Robert Barker, the great-grandfather, aged sixty-four; and Mrs. 
Silk, the grandmother, aged forty-one. 


A LONG-LIVED FAMILY 


The baby is lying on his great-great-grandmother’s lap, and next in order are the 
baby's father, his great-grandfather and his grandmother, five generations in all 


A Queer Railway Ticket.—The changes made in the conduct 
of railway business is nowhere more marked than in the method 
of issuing tickets. Just imagine the booking clerk of our day 
having to make out a separate ticket, and to fill in such: with 
passenger’s name and destination for each person., Picture to 
yourself what Waterloo, Liverpool Street, or Baker Street would 
be like in such a case. Yet that used to be the mode of issuing 
tickets soon after ralways began their work in these islands as 
the picture of an old railway ticket for a journey from Crewe to 
Warrington here given shows. There are very. few, indeed, of 
these curiosities of railway tickets 
that have survived to our own 
day, and certainly the one or 
two that do yet exist should 
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placed in one of our chief 
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A Wonderful Watch.—One | 


of the most wonderful watches of thY Train, the, 


FIVE GENERATIONS LIVING. 
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Curiosities in London Churches.—In St. 
Dionis in Fenchurch Street there are 
four monster syringes, which were at one 
time the only form of fire-brigade appli- 
ances in London. The celebrated golden 
tombstone in St. Katharine’s, Regent’s Park, is very well known. 
It is a tombstone, or rather a small slab of pure gold, sur- 
rounded by an oak frame. Many people are unaware that the body 
of Nell Gwyn reposes in a vault in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and a 
still larger number of persons are ignorant of the fact that beneath 
the same church there is still in existence the old parish whipping 
post. Beneath St. Etheldreda’s Church in Ely Place is the only 
subterranean place of worship in London.- It is a completely 
furnished chapel with sitting accommodation for 200 people. St. 
Etheldreda’s is the oldest Roman Catholic church in England. 


Sea-shore Jewels.—Pebbles of considerable value are 
to be found on various parts of the shores of Great Britain. 
The onyx, for instance, is a valuable stone. It is a black 
pebble with white bands and is to be found on many 
parts of the coast. This pebble is frequently cut into cameo 
gems and sold for a pretty high figure. Thousands of tons 
of black stones have been gathered off the coast at Whitby 
for the purposes of cutting into mourning jewellery, and a 
good profit realised thereby. The cairngorm is the most 
valuable of all such stones. It is to be found on the coast of 
Scotland and north of Ireland, and is of a clear yellow colour. 


A Radziwill Story.—A great deal has lately been heard 
about the princely family of Radziwill apropos of a little 
incident at the Cape. The great Lithuanian family has been 
the subject of many stories. Here is one which I have been 
reading in Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin and 
Dresden—a strange book which is not so well known as it ought 


to be. Writing from Warsaw in 1778 Wraxall said: ‘ Prince 
Radziwill sometimes united with the elegance of European 
taste the barbarous pomp of Sarmatian manners. He once 


entered Warsaw in his coach, drawn by six white bears, caught 
in his own Lithuanian forests, harnessed and broken in for 
the purpose, but their ferocity and intractability rendered them 
dangerous to their keepers.” 


A Legal Conundrum.—A curious legal point has been raised by 
the wills of Mr. and Mrs. Fair, who were killed recently in France in 
a motor car accident. Mr. Fair left his entire property to his wife 
and Mrs. Fairleft hers to her husband. ‘The point, of course, is which 
of them died first. A similar case occurred in England some years ago 
when a brother and sister were drowned in the wreck of a steamer. 
In that particular case the destination of a great deal of money was 
involved, as in the terms of the will if the brother died before the 
sister his property was to go to her children, whereas if the sister 
died first the money was to be disposed of differently. It was argued 
by counsel on the one side that 
the woman being the weaker 
vessel sank first, while on the 
other side it was maintained that 
her dress would have probably 
acted as asort of balloon and 
kept her afloat longer than her 
brother, neither of them being 
able to swim. 


OV LY 1041 — 


beings 


in the world is that owned and guaranteed. The King’s Love of Animals. 
made by Major Dopping-Hep- No Smoking allowed.—No gratuities to Be given by. Phischraet | — Most animal lovers have 
enstal of the Royal Engineers. | some way of keeping alive 


It isa comparatively small watch, 
not much bigger than an ordinary 
lever, but it performs a variety of services in addition to telling the 
time, It rings an alarm bell in the morning to wake its owner, 
then it proceeds to light a spirit lamp and boil a kettle of 
water, and finally pours the boiling water into a small teapot. 
The Prince of Wales witnessed the wonderful performances of 
this watch and partook of a cup of tea which it made for his Royal 
Highness. 


The King as Godfather.—His Majesty has probably acted as a 
godfather more often than any of his subjects. King Edward VII. 
has stood as sponsor to no fewer than seventy-five people. In one 
remarkable instance his Majesty, when Prince of Wales, stood as 
godfather to both father and son. This was in the case of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who is a godson of the King, as is also the youthful 
Marquis of Blandford, to whom his’ Majesty stood as godfather 
when the heir to the Marlborough dukedom was christened at St. 
James’s in 1897. 


A RAILWAY TICKET OF SIXTY-ONE YEARS AGO 
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the memory of their pets after 
death, but there can be no better 
or interesting manner than that of our King and Queen. When 
a favourite horse dies its hoofs are cut off and polished and its name 
inscribed on each one. These are then placed in one of the harness- 
rooms at Sandringham and on the wall above is placed a photo- 
graph of the owner of the hoofs, Their Majesties have favourite 
dogs as well as horses, and against a wall of their residence at 
Sandringham is to be seen a stone, “ To the memory of Rover.” 


Novelists and Politics.—Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who is contesting 
the southern division of Oxfordshire, is, of course, by no means the 
first novelist to seek parliamentary honours. But not many people 
nowadays remember that Thackeray once wooed the votes of the 
city of Oxford. Thackeray stood as an advanced Radical and 
was badly beaten, owing probably to the fact that the men of Oxford 
could not be persuaded to take a mere novelist seriously. Mr, Anthony 
Hope, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Sir Conan Doyle are other well-known 
novelists who have wooed constituencies. 
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Mr. George Alexander as “Francois Villon.” Rogue and Rhymer. 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


This picture shows Mr. Alexander in the first act of If I Were King at the St. James's Theatre just after he has been liberated from prison 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERELY 


IV. 

H- the habit of London holds one by the 

heart-strings. One growls at being 
kept there, yet no sooner has one left it and 
dried the mud of its streets off the soles of 
one’s shoes than one longs secretly to be back 
there again. I might have gone on from the 
naval review to the Thorolds in the New 
Forest and had some days of delirious motor- 
ing over those glorious roads around Lynd- 
hurst, but the thought that London was still 
alive, as evidenced by an invitation to lunch to 
meet the Shah, was too strong a counter- 
attraction, and back to London I came. It is 
true that as far as his Persian Majesty was 
concerned je m’en mouche le nez. We have 
been surfeited with Oriental potentates this year, 
and though certain individuals among them, 
notably the young Maharajah of Bikanir, were 
attractive enough in their exotic way to cast 
quite a new light on Anxna Lombard, the 
novel which was last year’s sensation, still 
even dusky and bediamonded potentates 
pall after such a season of them as we have 
had. But the luncheon was a glorious excuse 
to get back to London, and even Adam, 
though he grumbled in the usual masculine 
way, was nothing loth to set his face London- 
wards once more. In fact, he was so pleased 
at the prospect (or was it the prickings of an 
uneasy conscience that spurred him to make 
amends for something I wot not of ?) that he 
invited me to dine with him at the Carlton 
and do a music-hall afterwards. Having 
nothing particularly attractive on hand I 
thought it well and wise to encourage these 
marital amenities, so I graciously accepted 
without showing any questioning surprise. 

It was as well I had not staked my salva- 
tion on meeting the Shah, for he did not 
appear but sent his Vizier instead, who, no 
doubt, “sampled” the assembled guests for 
his Majesty’s benefit later. I had a conscious- 
ness that my ruddy locks caught the Oriental 
eye; but I am afraid my lack of stature and 
the necessary embonpoint would put me out 
of the running in any Oriental stakes where 
welter weights are most appreciated. The 
lunch was hideously long. Why will people 
think there is any enjoyment to be found in 
sitting for a couple of hours at table in the 


middle of the day reviewing an amount of | 


food which it would require a boa-constrictor to 
assimilate? It is a horrible survival of the 
middle ages when the foint-de-mire of the 
host was that the table should “groan” under 
the weight of food; now it is the guests who 
groan under the weight of boredom. I have 
“pins and needles” in my impatient feet 
before | am set free, and am inclined to call 
myself names when I think of the motor at 
Lyndhurst and the cool shade and freedom of 
the forest roads. Mercifully even ceremonious 
luncheons come to an end sooner or later ; 
but even after we have left the table freedom 
is not yet altogether mine, for I am cornered 
by Lady Bellingham, who insists on pouring 
into my indifferent ears the full, particular, and, 
I have no doubt, entirely untrue account of 
the most recent elopement. 

“Too awfully shocking, isn’t it?” says 
Lady Bellingham, her auburn “ transforma- 
tion” (modern. euphuism for a wig) slightly 
shifted on one side in the heat of scanda- 


lous narration and disclosing the  stubbly, 
grey hairs around one large red ear. “ Not, 
so shocking as idiotic,” Ireply. ‘‘ To adopt the 
American poet’s words, ‘It’s jolly good fun 
for Abraham, but it’s really too silly of Mary 
Ann.’ When will women learn that men 
are delightful playthings, admirable ammu- 
nition mules, and possessed of certain definite 
uses as universal providers of comfort and 
luxury, but that they are not -otherwise to be 
taken seriously?” “Then you don’t believe 
in love, my dear Lilith?” “My dear 
Lady B.,” I answer in a surprised tone, “ oz 
believe in love? Why, I love every spring, 
and sometimes at other seasons too! It is a 
wonderful inspiration for new frocks ; you 
should try it!” And I leave Lady Bellingham 
gasping, not knowing whether to be scan- 
dalised or flattered by my parting remarks. 

“ By the way, Lili,” says my lord as I get 
into a hansom, “can you put in a few days 


A Sob from the Sea 


I would it were fine for five minutes, 

If that’s not over much to expect. 
Exorbitant hopes on the subject 

Have long in my bosom been checked, 
Of breeze and blue sky I say nothing, 

Of sunbeams in which I might bask 
But just to be fine for five minutes 

It is all—it is all—that I ask! 


*Tis not that I long for the river 
Or am hankering after the sea, 
‘The very idea makes me shiver, 
A fire and a blanket for me. 
As a matter of fact I contracted 
My twenty-fifth cold yesterday 
When alas, in a moment of madness, 
I ventured just over the way. 


TV’m sadder, it may be, and wiser, 
I’ve ceased to expect any fun, 
But I humbly entreat as a favour 
One glimpse of a watery sun. 
Of course he will vanish directly 
In vapour or thunder-cloud mask, 
But just to be fine for five minutes 
It is all—it is all—that I ask! 
JESSIE POPE. 


somewhere this next week? I want to go 
down to St. Abb’s for the golf tournament— 
unless you like to go there too.” “ The gods 
forbid,” I reply hurriedly. “Shut myself up 
for a week with male and female lunatics who 
babble of putting greens, niblicks, and 
brassies! No thank you, dear boy; but 
don’t worry about me. Satan will find some 
mischief still for Lilith’s hands to do.” “I 
haven’t a doubt he will,” says Adam with a 
grin. ‘ Well, you can tell me at dinner what 
you decide. Don’t be late, and don’t order 
more frocks than you can help, for I swear 
you are off to the dressmaker’s.” “Thanks so 
much for the suggestion,” I reply, “I'll be 
off there at once.” In a few minutes I am in 
Sorciére’s cool green and white Louis Seize 
rooms, and am being greeted with stately 
welcome by the premiéve. Madame herself, 
being far too fashionable to be seen in town 
in August, is probably disporting herself at 
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By Lady Lilith. 


Ostend or Aix-les-Bains. Madame Suzanne, 
whose tall, undulating figure, on which the 
clothes seem absolutely to have grown, is the 
envy and despair of all of her cHen¢es. Suzanne, 
though stately, is sympathetic, and we are 
presently deep in the perennially delightful 
subject of clothes. 

Though I momentarily lack the stimulus 
of being in love which I had recommended 
as an inspiration to Lady Bellingham, yet I 
humbly recognise that such a blessed state 
may be mine at any moment, the hour and the 
man being ever on the lap of the gods, so it 
behoves me to be ready for such possibilities 
and to look to my armour. Besides, it has 
flashed across me that the week Adam desires 
to give to golf I can devote to a pleasing com- 
bination of duty and pleasure by a trip to 
Dinard to look after my Uncle Dick, whose 
latest letters seem to hint that he is paddling 
in rather more dangerous and quicksandy 
waters than usual. Uncle Dick (Lord Richard 
FitzThomas to the world of Dedret?), by one of 
those curious accidents in families with an 
amatory chief whose matrimonial propensities 
only stop short at the tomb, is several years 
younger than his niece, and it has been my 
duty from early youth to keep my avuncular 
and irrepressible relation out of the mischief 
which arises from what I leniently call his 
misdirected energy. 

Suzanne stays me with Russian tea and 
comforts me with cress sandwiches during the 
process, and almost forgets her stateliness in 
her joy at finding her ideas on chiffons under- 
stood and enhanced by a kindred spirit, and 
we part the best of friends. The joy of de- 
signing new garments for one’s precious per- 
son is the best tonic 1 have ever become 
acquainted with; all the weary boredom of 
the lengthy lunch and Lady Bellingham is for- 
gotten. Even the sight of one’s house in 
autumn curl papers does not depress me as 
it usually does, and after going through the 
pile of letters and telegrams which await me 
I array myself in one of my prettiest frocks, a 
mist of silver grey over faint rose colour, and 
present myself to Adam’s astonished eyes only a 
quarter of an hourlate, ‘‘ By Jove, you look 
ripping !” observes my lord. “Is there any- 
one else coming ? You haven’t got yourself 
up in that kit for a mere husband, I’m sure!” 
“In der Noth frisst der Teufel Fliegen,? 1 
reply ; “ that’s only a German proverb which is 
better in. French, faute de grives on mange 
des merles, and I sometimes think a black- 
bird is better than a thrush!” “TI don’t 
quite know what you are talking about,” says 
Adam, ‘but you 'are jolly good to look at, so 
let’s go into dinner.” 

Jacques, the inestimable head waiter at 
the Carlton, has reserved for me the table I 
like best by the window on the Palm Court ; 
the dinner is irreproachable (Adam knows 
how to order one) and so is the chambertin ; 
and what between the remembrance of what 
is in hand at Sorciére’s, the joy of being in 
London for another brief space, and the un- 
usual event of finding myself dining at a 
restaurant with my own husband instead of 
several belonging to others, I spend an alto- 
gether delightful evening and indulge in the 
most outrageous flirtation with the partner of 
my joys and sorrows. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


The ‘‘Terrasse” Meeting.—The readers 
of this column are naturally most interested 
in British doings, but undoubtedly the great 
event of the motor world this week has been 
the Deauville kilometre, robbed though it was 
of the special interest attaching to the entry 
of the English champion. Mr. Jarrott’s 
appearance was looked for most eagerly by 
French sportsmen, while his friends at home 
were hoping that he would hold his own in 
the best company as a sprinter fully as well 
as he did in the long race of a few weeks ago. 
But he, together with all the official represen- 
tatives (if the expression may be used) of the 
Panhard car, stood down ‘for some reason not 
explained, 


What Might Have Been.—Last week 
Mr. Jarrott made several trials, by permission 
of the Duke of Portland, upon the kilometre 
at Welbeck. There had been a great im- 
provement in the condition of things since 
the club races there, the track being dry and 
the wind astern; and the result was a con- 
siderable lowering of the British record. His 
best attempt was 281 sec. This is a very 
fine performance, and shows that the English 
driver would at the least have been among 
the first four at Deauville. 


New Records.—As it was the big car 
event was so broadly in favour of the Mors 
that, taken with the Paris-Vienna race, it 
seems to leave, from struggles of the 
season now closing the conclusion that 
Panhard is the stayer 
and Mors the flyer. 
In this generalisation 
the merits of many 
other machines are for 
the moment neglected 
because these two firms 
have been admittedly 
for a long time 
past the prota- 
gonists, Four 
cars out of the 
first six were of 
the last-named 
make, Gabriel 
being the winner 
in 262 sec., that 
is an average of 
something over 
eighty-five miles an hour. Chauchard (P. and 
L.) was only 4 sec. slower. The great surprise 
of the day was the handsome way in which 
steam was defeated, Serpollet being a hot 
favourite, and appearing to go down the 
‘course at a very high speed. He burst a tube 
of his generator half-way with a report which 
frightened spectators who did not guess the 
cause of it. 


Voitures Légéres.—In the light car class 
the achievements were scarcely less remark- 
able. They accomplished an average of 120 
kilometres per hour, and Baras, who was dis- 
qualified, was not far behind. In the same 
category these light vehicles carrying four 
passengers beat the record in no less than 
six instances. Among the motor cycles the 
best time was Rigal’s, 284 sec., but this 
was not in conformity with the rules as his 
engine could not be started without a push, 
Very noticeable, too, were the successes of 
Barré and Borret in the bicycle ‘ motocy- 
clettes ” section. 


HOW MISS LOUIE FREEAR 


Odd Points. — There was no striking 
novelty in the machines used, though one or 
two small things may be mentioned. Gobron- 
Brillié may be said to have made their début 
in speed contests with a special racing ma- 
chine. This and a few other cars were 
burning alcohol with no loss of power. Two 
items of construction were shown to be gain- 
ing in favour—water-cooling by fan and the 
direct drive on top speed. Multicylinder bi- 
cycles vindicated their position. The arrange- 
ments were admirable, the competitors being 
sent off in rapid succession ; there was no 
telegraph board, however, to announce results. 
The telephone worked well, and the course 
was kept by men of the rrgth and by police, 
bugle calls being blown as every car came 
down. Levegh’s reappearance was warmly 
welcomed. 


The Speed Question.—The general feel- 
ing in France is reflected by the recent cir- 
cular of the Minister of the Interior reminding 
the mayors to see that cars are to be brought to 
a walking pace in pass- 
ing through narrow or 
populated places, and 
that even in open 
country they are not to 
be driven faster than 


thirty kilometres an hour. The very fact that 
these requests display an exaggerated caution 
might serve to convince those who are 
agitating for a change of the law in England 
that they had better leave matters as they are 
at present. What would be both reasonable 
and sufficient would be to altogether prohibit 
the use of vehicles not fair touring or ordinary 
carriages. The various types and makes of 
machines are now so comparatively settled 
and understood that there would be little 
difficulty in classifying any particular car. If 
anything must be done let carriages and 
drivers be licensed. Racers for racing is 
common sense. Whether it become compul- 
sory or not it is to be hoped that the growing 
feeling of automobilists themselves will con- 
tinue to move in this direction. It would be 
a useful topic for the motor congress of next 
year, which is to be held in June at Lyons. 


Burnley and District.—The formation ot 
an automobile club for Burnley has already 
been mentioned. The first run has just taken 
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place. It was led off by Alderman and Mrs, 
Thornber, the mayor and mayoress, with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Altham. The town clerk and 
chief constable, Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Rawle, 
followed. Among others present were Dr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Crossley, Messrs. Parkinson, 
Clements, Clegg, Watts, Bellingham, Har- 
greaves, Harold Smith, Atkinson, Horsfall, 
Smallpage, and Landless. The direction 
taken was by Nelson, Barrowford, Gisburn, 
and by the Settle road to Hellifield. Before 
the return journey the mayor proposed success 
to the club. 

A Tricycle Tour.—One of the members of 
the Burnley Club, Dr. Crossley, has just had 
an excellent little tour through Scotland, 
which shows that the motor tricycle, though 
out of fashion, is a very practical vehicle. He 
reached Edinburgh the first day, crossing 
Shap Fell almost without pedalling. Thence 
he went to Longtown, and on the third day 
drove for ten hours in steady rain, his elec- 
trical connections giving no trouble at all. 
Dr. Crossley finds his tricycle of much use in 
his practice. 


A Well-earned Pleasure.—Major-General 
Sir Charles Knox has just ordered a motor 
car. He was in South Africa over three 
years and has been home only about five 
weeks, so that he has 
been quick to appre- 
ciate the improvement 
which has taken place 
in the construction of 
cars since he last saw 
much of them. 


An Interesting 
Development. — Herr 
Porsche, of the firm of 
Jacob Lohner and Co. 
of Vienna, has been for 
some time past ex- 
perimenting in the con- 
struction of a vehicle 
of which the moving 
power should be that 
of the ordinary spirit 
motor connected to the 
wheels by means of 
wires and _ electric 
motors instead of the 
usual train of gears. 
The idea is not new, but it is believed that some- 
thing really practical has now been attained. 
The inventors evidently think so as they have 
just entered into a contract with Panhard and 
Levassor under which these latter will build 
cars on the Lohner-Porsche system. Several 
engineers from the Paris firm are at worx now 
in Vienna mastering the peculiarities of the 
“Petro-electric” as it is called. In due 
course these will return to France, and it is 
stated that the new models will be turned out 
from the Avenue d’Ivry in the spring. 


Biograph Studio 


Another Club.—An informal meeting the 
other day at the Wharncliffe Hotel decided 
to set on foot an automobile club for Sheffield 
and district. Mr. J. R. Wade was appointed 
honorary secretary and the following the com- 
mittee, all provisionally: Messrs. Cawood, 
Hill, Hind, Ledaux, and Thompson. Some 
opposition unfortunately showed itself to the 
proposal to affiliate with the club in London, 
but a further meeting is to be held, when it is 
hoped matters will be amicably settled. 


THE TATLER 


Lady Athletes. —The Early Closing Asso- 
ciation introduced an excellent feature into 
their athletic meeting at Richmond, when 
several events open only to the fair sex were 
included, It might appear that a suitable 
costume for women athletes was a difficulty, but at Richmond at 
any rate, that difficulty was excellently solved by the competitors, 
whose costumes, as can be seen from the photograph on this page, 
were at once artistic and utilitarian. The zigzag cycle race was won 


THE EARLY CLOSING SPORTS AT RICHMOND 
The ladies’ high jump, won by Miss M. Creighton 


by Miss G. Hanneford and the high jump by Miss M. Creighton, 
who in jumping 5 ft. 6 in. accomplished a performance almost good 
enough to win the same event at the ’Varsity sports. 


Turf Club.—The Turf Club has closed for an indefinite period 
for the purpose of redecorating within and painting without. This 
club, which is at the corner of Clarges Street and Piccadilly, is one of 
the leading sporting clubs of the day and one of the most exclusive 
clubs in London. It was originally a purely sporting club, but it 
owes its great success to the extension of its list of members about 
the time that the King, as Prince of Wales, withdrew from White’s, 
and the latter went down. Now the Turf is a social as well as 
sporting club. It has a very fine house, and the two great bows 
which look out on Piccadilly are very popular lounges in the 
afternoon. Among the members are the King, the Dukes of 
Portland, Richmond, Montrose, the Earls of March, Rosebery, 
Crewe, Albemarle, Clarendon, Cowper, Cadogan, Durham, Bradford, 
Dunraven, Ellesmere, and Lonsdale, Lords Rothschild, Brampton, 
Alington, and Sir Frederick Johnstone. 


The Brighton of Ireland.—England is not alone in the misfortune 
of a prolonged wet season. From all parts of Europe the same story 
comes—from Austria and such fashionable centres as Carlsbad, from 
Switzerland and from Norway we have the same tragedy—a downpour 
of rain. As far as I can gather Ireland, 
indeed, seems to have been more for- 
tunate than any other country, and 
this in spite of its well-established 
reputation as a land of over-much 
rain. 


A Good Tourist Season.—In any 
case Ireland has had the best tourist 
season it has known for years. Visitors 
to Dublin, by the way, should not fail 
to spend a little time at its watering- 
place, Bray, a twenty minutes train 
journey from the city. ‘The Brighton 
of Ireland,” as it is called, stands to 
Dublin what the Lido does to Venice ; 
it is a beautiful and bracing seaside 
resort. A correspondent has sent me 
a photograph of the seat of one of 
Bray’s best-known citizens, Wood- 
brook, the residence of Sir Henry 
Cochrane, 


WOMEN HIGH JUMPERS. 


WOODBROOK, BRAY, CO. WICKLOW 
The seat of Sir H. Cochrane 
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Reserved Seats in Churches.—There is a 
special pew in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
reserved for American worshippers, and now 
the deacons of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
have paid a similar compliment to the old 
country by setting apart for a period of five years the best pew in 
their church for English visitors. The British flag has been placed 
under a glass cover, and a plate bearing the words ‘“ Reserved for 
English visitors” has been attached to the pew. 


The Seaside and September 


September’s here and leaves grow brown, 
“ There’s not a soul in London town ’’— 
Unless, perchance, you count the few 

That crowd the patient playhouse queue 
And wait the actor of renown. 


The seaside minstrels mime and clown 
(Though winds may shriek and skies may 
And empty is the chapel pzw— (frown), 
September’s here, 


Suburban villa blinds are down, 
The go-cart crowds the hansom’s crown; 
The Gentile jostles with the Jew 
On promenade and beach and “ view,” 
And maidens don the piqué gown— 
September’s here. 
J. M. B. 


The Laughs of Nations.—Afropos of a para- 
graph which appeared in THE TATLER on the 
subject of the feet of different nations a correspondent 
thus moralises over the world’s laughs. Englishmen 
and Americans have the most natural and hearty 
laughs. They are not afraid of giving expression to 
their mirth, and the consequence is that their laugh 
is an exact indication of their feelings. Frenchmen, 
on the other hand, seem to think that there is something undignified 
about a hearty laugh and seldom indulge in that mode of showing 
their mirth, preferring to express their joy rather by gesture. German 
laughter is hollow and unmusical, and is an effort of the stomach 
rather than the chest. The Irish laugh is generally pitched in a 
very high key and very often has a touch of melancholy in it rather 
than joy. The Dutchman seldom laughs in the proper sense of the 
term ; he guffaws and titters when he is amused. 


Exit Surly Hall.—Surly Hall, a very well-known feature of the 
river between Windsor and Maidenhead, has now been completely 
swept away, or at any rate so thoroughly altered as to be almost 
unrecognisable. On the river side the landing place has been 
removed and the frontage so completely joined and assimilated to 
that of the Willows, with its smooth lawn, flower-filled vases, and 
picturesque shrubs, that the two seem as if they had always been 
one. On the road side there is only the freshness of the new red 
wall to suggest that here only a year ago there was an open drive to 
an inn with a horse trough, a back gate, a side view of a shabby 
kitchen garden, and the usual knot of public-house loafers, Certainly 
the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland has done the work with taste. 


A Slump in Roses.—Florists in Covent Garden declare that 
the coronation year has been the worst ever known for roses, the 
supply being greater and the demand 
being smaller than in any year in the 
memory of the oldest florist. Probably 
the difficulty has arisen from gardeners 
growing double the usual quantity in 
view of the coronation, but whatever 
the reason roses have slumped con- 
tinuously for the last two months. One 
of the largest growers at Lower Edmon- 
ton recently sent a large number of 
boxes to Covent Garden Market. Each 
box contained about 300 cultivated 
roses, and although 5s. a box has been 
considered a very low price he was 
unable to realise even Is. a box. The 
roses had to be brought home and 
the majority thrown away ; some were 
given to the hospitals. This is the seller’s 
point of view. Asa mere buyer, how- 
ever, 1 must confess that I have not 
found that roses are cheaper than 
usual this year. 
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Colonel Sir Frederick Treves. — The 
appointment of Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
as honorary colonel of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Militia) makes him the nomi- 
nal head of that body, the lieutenant-colonel 
of which is Sir J. R. A. Clark, Bart., C.B. 
Sir Frederick was already one of the civilian 
members of the Army Medical Service Ad- 
visory Board and a member of the Advisory 


GENERAL SIR E. Y. BRABANT, K.C.B. 


Who returned to South Africa last week 


Board of the Nursing Board, of which Queen 
Alexandra is the president; but until the 
King gave him this new honour he had no 
actual military rank. Now he is Colonel Sir 
Frederick Treves, and many a soldier who 
underwent operation in South Africa by that 
masterly and unfaltering hand is glad to 
reckon his Majesty’s sergeant-surgeon in 
ordinary as a member of the actual fighting 
forces of the country. The Militia R.A.M.C. 
was embodied in November, 1899, May, 1900, 
and April last. It consists of nine companies 
—two in the Home District and one each in 
the Southern, Eastern, South-Eastern, North- 
Eastern, North-Western, Dublin and Belfast 
Districts, and has twenty-eight officers. 


Our Submarines.—The morning after the 
first two of our new submarines were taken 
round to Portsmouth I saw one of them 
(No. 2) leave the harbour escorted by a 
torpedo-boat and disport herself in the 
Solent. It was a beautiful day with perfectly 
calm water, and as the little freak pushed 
out she looked like some huge fish with its 
humped back showing above the surface. 
So closely, indeed, do the submarines 
resemble mammoth fish floating that Ports- 
mouth wags told gaping visitors that they 
were a couple of whales which had been 
shot and towed into harbour. No. 2 travelled 
at quite a good speed with a couple of junior 
officers and two or three men standing on 
her. They were obviously excited, for they 
raised their caps and waved them vigorously 
to some people on the shore. Even the 
British sailor, who is not easily roused, 
hurried to the water’s edge to catch a glimpse 
of the latest naval craft. One thing was clear, 
and that is that if there is the slightest 
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roughness in the weather the men of the 
submarines will have a hard time ; but it is 
to be supp sed that they will seek comfort 
by diving and getting into a region where the 
wind does not blow and the water does 
not vex. It is interesting to remember 
that these submarines must be manned 
by volunteers as Jack ‘‘signs on” to 
serve the King “afloat,” but there is no 
lack of volunteers. 


The ‘‘ Victory” Explosion.—The 
remarkable promptitude shown in 
recognising the courage of Pusey, the 
signal boy of the Vzcfory who sprang 
overboard and made a gallant effort to 
save the poor fellow who was blown 
into the water by the premature explo- 
sion of an old 32-pr. is the best method 
that could be adopted of popularising 
the navy. The fatality occurred as the 
royal yacht was nearing: the jetty 
bearing the King to meet the. Shah. 
When the seaman, who was astrice the 
muzzle of the gun, was shot away 
Pusey sprang into the harbour and 
managed to seize the clothing of his 
shipmate, but a strong tide forced 
him to relinquish his ho.d. His Majesty, 
ever ready to recoguise bravery, com- 
manded the Admiral Commander-in- 
Chief to present to the boy, on his be- 
half, the “Royal Victorian Medal, and 
this Sir Charles Hotham did four days 
after the accident, near the spot where 
Nelson fell, and in the presence of the 
entire crew of the Victory. Pusey is 
thus singularly honoured, but not a whit more 
than his act merited. 


Soldier and Sailor.—The new chief con- 
stable of Berkshire, Major A. F. Poulton, like 
Sir Evelyn Wood and some other famous 
soldiers, has served both in the navy and in 
the army. From 1871 to 1877 he was a 
naval cadet and midshipman, but in 1878 he 
entered Sandhurst and subsequently passed 
into the Suffolk Regiment, with whom he 
gained the Afghan War medal. He has 
been for a little over three years chief con- 
stable for West Suffolk and retired from the 
army in 1899. 


The D.S.O. for a Frenchman.—Captain 
Jean Eugéne Samuel Forestier of the 3rd 
Regiment of Colonial 
Infantry of the French 
Army—not to be con- 
fused with the Foreign 
Legion—has_ been 
made an honorary com- 
panion of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. 
In this way the King 
has recognised Captain 
Forestier’s services in 
the operations on the 
Gambia last year which 
caused British and 
French troops to-work 
together as they did in 
the Crimea. The gal- 
lant Frenchman has 
had a rare honour con- 
ferred upon him, for he 
is the only foreign 
officer to be numbered 
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amongst the “comparions,” of whom there 
are now nearly 1,400. Of these officers 
eight are also. possessors of the Victoria 
Cross, amongst them being Captain F. A. 
Maxwell, once of Lord Kitchener’s aidcs-de- 
camp and an officer upon whom a good deal 
of secretarial work has fallen since he returned 
with his chief from South Africa. 


A Tale of the Order.—In writing of the 
Distinguished Service Order I am reminded 
of an incident concerning one of its members, 
Major-General Upcher, C.B. When he was 
in command of the tst Battalion Durham 
Lig! t Infantry He sent a guard of honour to a 
Yorkshire railway station at which the Shah 
of Pers‘'a—father of the present monarch— 
was alighting. In getting military details the 
representative of the local journal was informed 
by the officer commanding the guard that the 
name of the colonel was Upcher—* Colonel 
Upcher, D.S.O.”—and as it was nota common 
name he spelled it out.. The scribe, who had 
probably never heard of the Order, caused his 
paper to say that the commanding officer was 
“Colonel Upcher Dso,” which caused some 
wondering local people to ask why foreigners 
should. command British troops. It was the 
same journal which, desirous of conveying the 
statement that a commanding officer had per- 
mitted the regimental band to perform at a 
local exhibition, got confused and announced 
that “the band was ably conducted by Colonel 
—, €.B? 


Some of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Treasures.—The Duke of Cambridge care- 
fully pres rves and greatly prizes some of the 
articles of d'ess which he wore in the Crimea, 
now nearly half a century ago. Amongst 
them are a full-dress coat with epaulettes, an 
undress coat with shoulder-knots, and an 
undress cap, all of which are in excellent 
condition. His Royal Highness’s relics 
include a fragment of shell from Sebastopol 
and the silver-mounted hoof of “ Wideawake,” 
his favourite charger. 


Lord Kitchener and the ’Busman.—Vis- 
count Kitchener has become known to many 
omnibus drivers by reason of his morning 
visits to the Park. The other morning when 
leaving the Park to transact his business at 
the sub War Office in Halkin Street—now 
abandoned—a hero-worshipper in the shape 
of a ’bus driver recognised him and greeted 
his lordship with that singular sweep of the 
whip which amongst the members of the 
calling is a language in itself. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s hand went to his hat in salutation 
and his face relaxed into a delighted smile, 
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Adrian Ross. 


By 


he proceedings on both sides on the late dreary war have not 
generally been amusing or even edifying. The recent con- 
ferences at the Hague and elsewhere between the men who did the 
work of the war and the men who took the money and managed the 
press notices—the actors and the acting managers, so to speak— 
were probably entertaining as well as interesting to an unbiased 
person, if any such were present. But we may never know what 
was said. The suggestion ascribed to Mr. Kruger that as a result 
of all the transactions the Boer generals were indebted to him to the 
amount of £40,000, but that he would not charge interest, is a touch 
of fine farcical comedy, but it is hardly likely that the old man had so 


much wit in him. 


n these circumstances the gaiety of nations has been catered 
for by the excellent Mr. Reitz, ex-State Secretary of the ex- 
South African Republic. He does not consider that he has made 
peace; he has only concluded a truce till he can renew the war to 
advantage. The generals are of another opinion; so the energetic 
ex-Secretary has gone on the war path alone, in continental journals. 
His statistics of the war are weird and terrible, but it is only when 
one puts them together that the full humour of them comes in, and 
Mr. Reitz is a considerable humorist. He wished to keep out 
intruding English tendencies by giving the ¢aa/a literature, and the 
way he did it was by adapting or translating various well-known 
pieces of English literature. This was casting out devils by 
Beelzebub with a vengeance. 


r. Reitz has lost much, but he has not lost his humour. Toone 

reporter he confided the terrible statement that the British 

had burnt 50,000 houses during the war. To another not long 

after he disclosed the unsuspected facts (of course, they must be facts) 

that the real fighting Boers only numbered 14,000, of whom over 

4,000 were killed, and that towards the end of the war the British 
fighting was entirely done by armed Kaffirs, 


should think even the German mind would reel under these suc- 
cessive statements. In the first place, the British presumably 
burnt only Boer dwellings, and they did not burn quite all -of these, 
for Bloemfontein and Pretoria and some other towns, to say nothing 
of Johannesburg, are still standing, unless Mr. Reitz has seen 
another reporter lately. It seems to follow, therefore, that every four 
Boer households could only furnish one real fighting Boer between 
them, and that as only 10,000 real fighting Boers were left at the 
end of the war the 35,000 prisoners of war and surrendered men 
in British hands before the peace, and the 20,000 who came in when 
terms were made, had only about two real fighting Boers to each 
eleven of them. Of course, one does not know how many of the 
real fighting Boers were captured or disabled by wounds; but there 
were presumably 3,000 or 4,000 of them still free at the finish, and 
these surrendered to armed Kaffirs, according to Mr. Reitz. This 
throws a new light on the close of the campaign, and would be as 
fresh to some Boers as to most Britons. It would be interesting for 
Mr. Reitz to go to General Christian De Wet and explain to that 
distinguished person that he and his men had surrendered in conse- 
quence of the prowess of a posse of armed Kaffirs. If the sjamboks 
were cleared out of the way beforehand the conversation that would 
ensue might give even the literary Reitz new notions of the merits of 
the ¢aa/ as a medium of expression. 


Good Mr. Secretary Reitz 

Has thrown some unexpected lights 
Upon the course of recent fights. 

It seems the hordes suborned by Beit’s 
Burnt every house on all the sites 
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On veldt and kopje, vales and heights, 
And drove those very valiant wights, 
The fourteen thousand burgher knights, 
To house in caves like Troglodytes, 
When but for brutal British spites 

Four houses each they had by rights! 
Then, finding their united mights 

Could not preserve from shameful flights, 
They armed against the dauntless whites 
The Kaffirs, dark as Derby Brights, 
And Doppers struck with sudden frights 
(So Mr. Reitz belief invites) 

Fell down like shooting aerolites, 

Or like a plant that winter bites, 

And owned the sway that blasts and blights, 
As Willie Redmond says and writes, 
Leaving to stffer scorns and slights, 
Through dreary days and exiled nights, 
Che one indomitable Reitz! 


r. Reitz, in a letter written about the beginning of the war, said 
that before long he might be lying—with a dum-dum bullet 


through him. He was wrong about the bullet. 


Capital Crimes.—Although it is popularly supposed that one can 
only be executed for murder and high treason, there are still five 
capital crimes known to the English law, namely, murder, high 
treason, piracy, attempts to destroy public arsenals and dockyards, 
and arson within the limits of the port of London. This, of course, 
excludes several other offences under the Army Act and the Naval 
Discipline Act. Death sentences under these Acts may be passed 
for a variety of offences, but they are seldom passed in time of 
peace and not often in war. 


A City of Tramways.—Manchester claims to be the most up-to- 
date city in England, and if tramways are a proof of “ up-to-date- 
ness” it has certainly substantiated its claim. With the completion 
of the corporation system of electric cars with its 150 miles of track 
the Manchester citizen can now be carried from the centre of Cot- 
tonopolis over something like 500 miles of track across the borders 
into Cheshire, and right up to the Yorkshire boundary. Most of the 
leading towns in Lancashire are now connected by tramway with 
Manchester, and the railway companies are beginning to feel the 
competition. 


Eton ‘‘ Montem.”—Travellers who journey down the Bath road, 
whether on bicycles, coaches, or motors, should look out to the left 
just after passing through Slough and as they approach Salt Hill. 
Just to the left is what seems like an observatory or look-out arbour 
high on an artificial mound. Nearer observation will show that the 
vane on the top is in the form of a flag and is indented with the Eton 
arms. This mound is the famous Eton sontem, whither the boys, 
gay and grotesque in fancy dress, used to gather on June 4 to 
collect ‘salt,’ ze, money, from the parents and visitors to make 
up a “scholarship” for the senior colleger to enable him to go to 
Cambridge. This mound was called in consequence the sons salis 
(salt hill), and the name clings to the neighbourhood though the 
custom is forgotten. 


English and French Mixed Bathing.—In last week’s 7ruth 
I note a trenchant article on the subject of ‘‘mixed bathing,” and I 
am glad to see attention called to this subject. I have myself 
witnessed most objectionable scenes at Folkestone, and have won- 
dered why the authorities of such an otherwise charming watering- 
place should allow discredit to be brought upon them. As a matter 
of fact whilst most English people suppose that bathing at French 
watering-places is the reverse of decent, it is infinitely more decent 
than the so-called ‘‘ mixed bathing” at English watering-places. I 
have seen some very disagreeable examples of so-called mixed 
bathing even at fashionable Cromer. 
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The Duchess of Sutherland. 
For some time past the Duke of 
Sutherland has driven one of the 
-smartest little motor cars in town—a 
perfect model, indeed, of lightness and 
practically noiseless to boot—and of 
late the duchess has developed quite 
a fancy for the new method of loco- 
motion. I do not know whether the 
accident she met with some time ago 
at Loch Coin Lodge in the hills of 
Sutherland has anything to do with 
the new enthusiasm, but on that 
occasion she was thrown from her 
horse, which trampled upon her and 
injured her ankleand knee. Previous 
to that she used to ride and drive a 
good deal and seemed to be very fond 
of her horses. Her little daughter, 
Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower, was 
also a fearless young horsewoman, 
and, I believe, sometimes used to turn 
out in a boy’s suit when up in the 
The duchess, who is much 
‘younger than her husband, 
married on her seventeenth birthday, 
and her first child—a daughter, who 
died a few months later—was born 
before she was eighteen. She has 
two fine boys living-—the eldest about 
fourteen—and the charming little girl 
just mentioned, who is about eight 


north. 
was 


years old. 


Glen Muick House.—One of the 
finest houses in the neighbourhood 
of Balmoral is Glen Muick which 
belongs to Sir Allan Mackenzie and 
~was built by his father, the late Sir 
James Mackenzie, who was known as 
the owing to his 
many kindnesses. Glen Muick is 
a huge house and was built in 1873 
on land bought from Colonel Farquharson of 
Invercauld. It cost about £54,000. Since 
Sir James’s death it has often been let—some- 
times to Lord Glenesk. It was here that the 
‘Czar Nicholas II. visited Lord Glenesk in 
October, 1896, during his stay at Balmoral. 
The place derives its name from the valley of 
the river Muick and the lake Muick. The 
latter divides the Mackenzie lands from the 
King’s and is shared between them, but the 


“ benefactor” 


King has the fishing rights. 


Viscountess Parker.—Lady Parker, the 
widow of the late Lord Parker, occupied a 
‘seat in the King’s box at the coronation by 
way of compensation for the rule which makes 
her son a peer but leaves her a commoner. 
‘This is owing to the death of Lord Parker 


fe) 


Week by 


Week. 


Biograph Studio 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND IN HER MOTOR 


COSTUME 


before his father, the late Earl of Macclesfield. 
By the King’s kindness Lady Parker was able 
to see her son, the young Lord Macclesfield, 
perform his part in the- procession. Lady 
Parker is tall, remarkably handsome, and of 
She is decidedly 
clever and accomplished and is a well-known 


attractive conversation. 


figure in London society. Parker is, of course, 
the family name, and with reference to it 
Lord Parker said that once when he gave it 
to a bookmaker, the man whistled incredu- 
lously and remarked ‘Well, I have heard of 
the Lord Knows Who, but never of no Lord 
Parker,” 


Military Nobles.—Neither Lord Kensing- 


ton nor Lord Tullibardine have any intention 
of leaving the army. Lord Kensington, like 
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his gallant brother, distinguished him- 
self in South Africa and earned the 
D.S.O. His brother lost his life, and 
that melancholy event transformed the 
present holder of the title from a 
younger son to a wealthy peer. He 
intends, to continue his 
military career and will rejoin his regi- 
ment, the 15th Hussars, at the end of 
September. Lord Tullibardine, having 
added very considerably to his Soudan 
laurels by his services in South Africa, 
will return to the Royal Horse Guards 
and the business of mounting guard 
at the palaces and 
escorts. 


however, 


serving royal 
Lord Kensington is wealthy 
and a bachelor. 
one of the “ catches ” of the day, and 
his arrival in India will certainly create 
a flutter. 


He is regarded as 


“The Duke’s” Movements.— 
After the St. Leger the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is going to pay a visit to his 
old and valued friends, Sir George and 
Lady Julia Wombwell, at Newburgh 
Priory in Yorkshire. Lady Julia is a 
sister of the Earl of Jersey, and so 
comes of a family which has been 
intimate with the Royal Family for 
generations. Sir George isa thorough 
sportsman of the bluff old school, and 
just a man after the duke’s heart. 
Newburgh was originally one of the 
spoils from the monasteries. The 
house is a good one and the gardens 
are renowned. 


A Diplomatic Engagement.—The 
marriage which take place 
between our representative at Stock- 
holm, Mr. Bax Ironside, and Countess 
Marta Gyldenstolpe is an instance of 
the liberal policy of our Foreign Office. The 
general rule of foreign nations is that diplo- 
matists cannot marry ladies of foreign coun- 
tries in which they are resident and retain 
their posts. The German rule is usually that 
they must retire. Prince Henry of Pless retired 
when he married Miss West. Baron von 
Eckhardstein is the first instance in which 
the reverse rule has prevailed. The French 
rule is usually to transfer the Benedick to 
Russia absolutely forbids 


is to 


another capital. 
such a marriage unless the lady joins the 
Greek Church and is married in Russia; 
moreover, under such circumstances the hus- 
band is dismissed the service and sent to live 
on his estates under surveillance. This is 
certainly one of those things which we do 
better in England. 


c2 


DEE Aele ror. 


Mrs. Claud Lambton.—One of the pret- 
tiest of last year’s brides, Mrs. Claud Lamb- 
ton, is amongst the most graceful of this 
year’s beauties. Her wedding at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in April, 1g01, was a marvel 
of smartness, the slim and w.llowy figure of 
the fair young bride with her coronet of real 
orange flowers, and the charming prettiness 
of her younger sister and bridesmaid, Miss 
Cicely Wormald, with a wreath of roses in 
her hair, making quite a picture as they pro- 
ceeded to the altar. Mrs. 
Claud Lambton is the second 
daughter of that indefatigable 
hostess, Mrs. Edward Wor- 
mald, whose old-fashioned but 


The Vagaries of a Gentleman’s Gentle- 
man.—Before Mr. Claud Lambton became a 
Benedick he had a fancy for the eccentric in 
men servants, and his ‘‘gentlemen’s gentle- 
men ” from time to time have had more than 
a spice of a certain old gentleman in their 
composition. I remember one in particular 
who was with him for many years, and whose 
pranks sometimes were really worthy of Handy 
Andy. The climax came one New Year’s 
morning when Jeames had instructions to call 


quaintly pretty house in Berke- 
ley Square has been the scene 
of such delightful dances and 
such enjoyable dinners. Very 
fond of dancing herself, Mrs. 
Claud Lambton — generally 
assists in doing the honours 
at her mother’s balls, and so 
does her good-looking elder 
sister, Mrs. Ulric Thynne, 
whose husband got his D.S.O. 
when he was out with the 
Rhodesian Field. Force in 
South Africa in the early days 
of the war. Mr, Claud Lamb- 
ton is, of course, a 
younger brother of that 
lucky twin, the Earl of 
Durham, and_= of that 
equally lucky Lambton, 
the gallant commander 
of the royal yacht, who is 
popularly known as the 
“ Hero of Ladysmith.” 


A Typical Lambton.— 
Mr. Claud Lambton is a 
typical representative of 
the famous old north- 
country family—tall, well- 
set-up, and very dark, 
with the peculiar Lambton 
type of features. His 
small nose shows a ten- 
dency towards the 7e- 
troussé, and his full lips 
exhibit an equally marked 
disposition to pout. He is 
now thirty-eight, but down 
to eighteen months ago 
everybody thought he was a confirmed 
bachelor, and then the announcement 
that Miss Lettice Wormald had con- 
sented to share his sorrows and mono- 
polise his joys came quite as a shock 
to his many club acquaintances. I may 
say that he had a great many bachelor 
friends, whom he entertained royally 
from time to time in the little house near 
York where he set up housekeeping some 
years before he ever thought of ma~ 
riage. He is naturally popular with the 
men, for he is capital company at dinner, 
and tells the funniest stories imaginable 
with the most serious face and without 
the faintest flicker of a smile. The 
effect of the tale is, perhaps, heightened by 
the quick, jerky way in which it is told. He 
is a keen all-round sportsman. He bats well, 
and has played for the gentlemen of York. 
He prefers riding, perhaps, to shooting, but 
he can hold his own pretty well with the gun, 
and he has travelled sufficiently to see the 
humour in a situation which would be apt to 
put a less genial man into a_ towering 
temper. 


Lafayette 


MRS. CLAUD LAMBTON 


Is a daughter of Mr. Edward Wormald and wife of Mr. Claud 


Lambton, Lord Durham's sixth brother 


his master at half-past eight, and appeared at 
seven with a melodeon playing “ Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot.” Since then, alas, 
he has had ample opportunity of practising 
“ Strangers yet.” 


A Royal Angler.—The Duchess of Fife 
is as fond of fishing as her brother, the Prince 
of Wales, and her husband, the duke. The 
latter is a keen angler, and the pair usually go 
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out for this sport together. The duchess has: 
the advantage of owning good fishing, for the 
Dee runs through the estate of Mar, and she 
has played and landed many a fine salmon 
from the bank. Some ‘of her records are 
worth mentioning. One Friday afternoon in 
a few hours she landed twelve fine salmon 
varying in weight from 6 lb. to13 lb. On the 
following afternoon she caught four more 
which scaled between 8 lb. and 16 lb. On the 
Monday following she landed six good-sized 

salmon which weighed from 5 lb. to: 


9 lb. On another day shortly 
afterwards the duchess caught 


twelve salmon, one of which reached 
17 lb. She is quite the fisherwoman 
of the Royal Family, for though 
Princess Victoria is equally keen, 
she is not quite so successful as her 
sister. On the other hand, neither 
of the royal sisters and no other 
lady has equalled the record of 
Lady Bridge, who last year landed 
a salmon that weighed over 42 lb. 


The House and Curse of Mar. 
—The Duke of Fife’s great sporting 
estate known as the Forest 
of Mar, is popularly sup- 
posed in the highlands to. 
have come to him in 
consequence of the curs: 
of Mar. The curse is 
said to have been put on 
the family in consequence 
of the Regent Mar having 
used the stones of Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey to build 
a house at Stirling for his 
own use. But whether it 
was really uttered at the 
time by some irritated 
Romanist or manufactured 
later to account for the 
disasters of the house of 
Mar, it exists, and runs to 
the effect that the proud 
house of Mar which had 
risen so high, should be 
brought so low that horses 
should be stabled in the 
tower of Mar and a tree 
should grow on the top- 
most turret. It concludes 
with the prediction that 
the family shall regain 
some of its ancient state. 
“ The line of Mar shall be broken, but not 
before its honours are doubled and its 
doom ended.” This remarkably cheerful 
“doom” has. been fulfilled literally even 
to the doubling of the honours, for we 
have now an Earl of Mar and an Earl of 
Mar and Kellie. 


The Thane of Fife-—MacDuff, Thane 
of Fife, may be the ancestor of the Duke of 
Fife, but there is no proof of it. What 
is certain, however, is that the honours and 
wealth of the family were founded by 
William Duff, who was raised to the peer- 
age by Walpole for political services, It is 
a curious result of the fact that these honours 
were created after the union with Scotland, 
that the earldom of Fife is Lrish, while the duke- 
dom of Fife is English. The explanation is that 
the Act of Union forbade the creation of any 
new Scotch peerages. A point usually over- 
looked in the duke’s ancestry is that through 
his mother he is descended from William IV. 
as the dukes of Richmond, Buccleuch, and 
Grafton are descended from Charles II. 
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Knight 


THE TALLEST MEMBER OF OUR ROYAL FAMILY—PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 
The only son of the Duke of Connaught, was born January 18, 1883, and was educated at Eton. He is a subaltern in the 


7th Hussars. During the Shah’s recent visit Prince Arthur was entrusted with the duty of chaperoning his Majesty, this being 
the young Prince’s first state function 
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The King at Balmoral.—During their 
visit to Balmoral the King and Queen occupy 
the large double set of rooms which was 
appropriated to the use of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert. The King has also part of the 
suite occupied by the late Duke of Albany. 
Prince Albert’s and the Duke of Albany’s 
rooms were shut up and never used since 
their deaths until last year; then they were 
opened, redecorated, refurnished, and occu- 
pied by the King during his short visit in 
October. The rooms formerly occupied by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg are allotted to 
Princess Victoria, who has fitted them up to 
suit her own taste. The nurseries are now 
turned to other purposes and so there is no 
more space available. In consequence the 
Minister in attendance is more comfortable. 


The King’s Despatch Bag.—During the 
residence of the Court at Balmoral a Govern- 
ment messenger leaves London every 
afternoon with despatches from the various 
Government offices and letters for the King. 
He starts from King’s Cross about two, 
arrives at Aberdeen in the middle of the 
night, and continues on to Ballater by a 
special train which only runs while the Court 
is at Balmoral. <A royal carriage awaits 
him at Ballater and he is driven swiftly 
to the Castle, arriving about six. The 
return messenger leaves the Castle about 
three in the afternoon with despatches for 
London. No messenger arrives on Sunday 
and no messenger leaves on Saturday. 
Besides this the Castle is telegraphically 
connected with London and _ immediate 
messages would be wired in cipher. The 
news agency telegrams also arrive as at the 
clubs. 


The Home of the Herberts.— At Powis 
Castle last week Lord Kitchener, the future 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, was 
the guest of the great-great-grandson of Lord 
Clive, the famous citizen soldier who first won 


DOUGRIE HOUSE, ARRAN, WHERE THE KING HAS BEEN SHOOTING 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


India for the Empire. The family name of 
the present Earl of Powis should properly be 
Clive, the name of Herbert, which alone 
finds a place in the books, having been 
assumed by the Earl’s great-grandfather, the 
2nd Lord Clive and rst Earl Powis, when 
he married the sister and heiress of the last 
Herbert of that ilk. The castle itself is one 
of the oldest in the west and was, indeed, of 
some antiquity when it first came into the 
hands of the Herberts in the days of Queen 
Bess. From its battlements eight centuries 
of English history look down upon the 
conqueror of the Soudan. Originally founded 
by an independent Welsh chieftain, Cadrogan 
of Powysland,, it was famous as a fortress 
down to the time of the great Civil War, 
when it was besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces and surrendered by its owner, Lord 
Powys, to Sir Thomas Middleton. The 
ancient Welsh name, ‘‘ Castel Coch” (the Red 
Castle) referred, of course, to the red sandstone 
of which it was built. It stands on a rocky 
ridge with a fine outlook over quaint gardens 
and a magnificent park, and it boasts some 
fine pictures and statues and a state bedroom 
said to be in the same condition as when it 
was prepared for the use of Charles I. 


The Decay of Dancing.—In this country 
dancing as an amusement is more or less dis- 
credited by the men, but on the Continent 
and in the United States it continues to 
flourish. Here the dancing master is an 
individualist who struts his too brief hour 
upon the stage. The butt of every jester he 
dares not take himself too seriously. Com- 
bination rules both in Europe and America, 
and the associated Turveydrops there hold 
annual conferences and make laws for society 
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ballrooms, but between the Yankee and the 
Old Continent there is a consuming jealousy, 
and when New York invents a cake walk 
Munich bans it as barbarous. In fact, the 
Continent condemns American dancing root 
and branch. Certainly the Washington Post,. 
the pas de quatre, and the barn dances which 
come from the States lack the qualities of 
courtly repose which appeal to the European. 
But then lack of repose is a racial defect and’ 
the Americans inherit it. Look at the horn- 
pipe which is the national dance of England,- 
the jig which is essentially Irish, or the 
reel which is distinctive of Scotland, and 
cease to be surprised if the American dance 
is a romp in which the dancers kick and hop 
and wave their arms with little regard for 
symmetry of figure or rhythm of movement. 


Foreign Peeresses.—The marriage of the 
Earl of Arran to the daughter of Baron de: 
Kattendyke, a Belgian, is not the first instance 
of an English peer wedding a foreign lady. 
Americans are not included in this list. The 
Duchess of Devonshire is a Hanoverian, the 
daughter of Count von Alten. Lady Garvagh 
is a Dane, daughter of Baron Joseph de 
Bretton. The Countess of Newburgh is an 
Italian, daughter of the Chevalier Joseph: 
Massani. Lady Esher is a Belgian, daughter 
of M. Sylvain van de Weyer. Lady Roth- 
schild is a German, daughter of Baron Charles- 
de Rothschild of Frankfort. The late Countess- 
of Stair was French, daughter of the Duc de 
Coigny. Lady Stanley of Alderley is Spanish,. 
daughter of Don Santiago San Roman of 
Seville. The Marchioness of Tweeddale is: 
Italian, daughter of Signor Bartolucci. Lady 
Acton is a Bavarian, daughter of Count Arco- 
Valley. Lady Berwick is a Swede, the daughter 
of Herr Bruckspatron Nystrom of Malmée. 
We can add to this the fact that the Countess’ 
of Darnley is an Australian, the Countess of 
Seafield a New Zealander, and Lady Aylmer 
and Lady de Blaquitre Canadians. 


Valentine 


It was here that the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton, who is a great-aunt of the Duke of Manchester, was staying when the King visited Arran. He 
called first at her chief residence, Brodick House, and then went on to Dougrie, which is situated among most beautiful scenery 
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Speaight * 


ALAN, YOUNGER SON OF LADY SARAH WILSON 


The Warlike Churchills.—Master Alan Wilson, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is the younger son of Lady Sarah Wilson. 
Lady Sarah is the youngest daughter of the 7th Duke of Marl- 
borough and an aunt of the present duke and Mr. Winston Churchill. 
She is endowed with all the enterprise which characterises the 
Churchills, Like her husband and her two nephews she hurried to 
South Africa when the war broke out and was in Mafeking during 
the siege as special correspondent of the Dadly Mazi. Her husband, 
Captain Gordon Wilson, is in the Royal Horse Guards. 


The Mother of her Subjects.—The following 
story will illustrate Queen Alexandra’s care and 
affection for the lowliest of her subjects who 
are in affliction. A few weeks ago a young 
girl, the daughter of a labouring man in Cork, 
was being attended by a local physician for that 
dreadful complaint known as lupus in the face. 
The physician informed the girl that if she could 
be subjected to the light treatment she would 
probably be cured. Such treatment, however, 
cannot be had inCork. The necessary instrument 
for this treatment is extremely expensive, costing 
over £500. The girl’s only chance, therefore, 
was to get into one of the Dublin or London 
hospitals. She made applications to the hospitals 
in both places, but was informed that owing to 
the heavy press of applicants for admission it 
would be a long time before she could be taken 
in for treatment. In despair the poor girl wrote 
to Queen Alexandra, and shortly afterwards 
received a most kind and gracious letter from her 
Majesty stating that she had arranged for her 
admission to one of the Dublin hospita's and 
hoping the treatment would be successful. Her 
Majesty wrote from the Victoria and Albert, 
then at Cowes, and it is the highest tribute to 
Queen Alexandra’s kindness of heart that she 
should thus so graciously think of others in the 
midst of her own cares and anxieties. 


“It is so English.”—One reason why the 
Queen greatly enjoys her occasional visits to 
Denmark is that it is so “homey” in a double 
sense. There is not only the delight of seeing 
her father and the family and the dear old familiar 
palaces, forests, and lakes of her early days, but 
she finds herself not very far from her dear 
adopted home, England. It must be remembered 
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at the outset that 
her childhood’s 
years are not asso- 
ciated with Den- 
mark at all, and that 
she left Denmark when she was very young to marry in England. 
Then at the Danish Cour: they are ‘all very Engish in tone and 
sympathy. The family all like England, are proud of the connection 
and of their beautiful English Queen. They go in for English sports 
and games and take the deepest interest in the English records. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


‘English Spoken Here.”—The strongest point, however, of the 
similarity is the fact that at the Danish Court English is spoken 
almost interchangeably with Danish, and all the members of the 
family understand it. Sometimes one will begin in Danish and finish 
in English, or another will reply in English to a question in Danish, 
The fact is that all the members of the Danish family were and are 
taught English simultaneously with Danish, and the Swedes have 
the same rule. Therefore the Danes, including the Crown Princess, 
who is a Swede, are as much at home in one language as the other. 
On the other hand, our Queen finds with continued absence that 
English comes more readily than her mother tongue. Princess 
Waldemar (zée Marie de Chartres) was brought up here and learnt 
English as a child, while her Danish came much later. Lastly, the 
Duke of Cumberland is in precisely the same position. 


The Four Countesses of Seafield.—I clip the following remark- 
able statement from the Court Journal :— 


We are requested by Lady Seafield to state that a paragraph which recently 
appeared in the Court Journal to the effect that Mr. Trevor Ogilvie-Grant, Lord 
Seafield's brother, is married to a sister of Lady Seafield, is incorrect. No such 
marriage has taken place, and the announcement of it, which appears in the current 
issue of Debrett’s Peerage, is without.any foundation. 


There are no fewer than four Lady Seafields living—three dowagers 
and the present countess, who is a New Zealander. The dowager 
really in possession is the one who married the 7thearl in 1850, She 
is a daughter of the 11th Lord Blantyre and the aunt of Mrs. W. H. 
Gladstone. Her husband died in 1881. Her only son, the 8th earl, 
died unmarried in 1884. He was succeeded by his uncle, the gth 
earl, who married a Forestier-Walker, and who died in 1888, His 
widow, Georgiana Countess of Seafizld, has a house in Elginshire. 
Her stepson, the roth earl, a squatter in New Zealand, married the 
daughter of an officer in New Zealand (where she has always lived) 
and is now Anne Countess of Seafield. The reigning countess is also 
a New Zealander and married the earl four years ago. 
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The German Empress—the Kaiserin Augusta. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S CONSORT 


Was the Princess Victoria Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein. She is niece of Prince Christian and the sister of the grand duke 
of that principality. She married the German Emperor in 1881 
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The Popular Nephew of our King. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM Il. 


This quite new portrait was taken on the occasion of the Kaiser’s recent visit to Homburg to unveil the bust of his 
mother, the Empress Frederick, Princess Royal of England 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


have been contrasting the ideals in Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain of 
Muirthemne* with those suggested by Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
History of the House of Douglas, with the result of a conviction— 
expressed, by the way, in Matthew Arnold’s charming Celtic Litera- 
ture—that chivalry was neither feudal nor even Christian in its 
origin, but pre-Christian and Celtic. The deeds and maxims quoted 
by Arnold from Zhe Book of Leinster, breathing the very soul of 
chivalry, you find also in Lady Gregory’s book. ‘‘ The best,” says 
Mr. Yeats in his preface, “that has come out of Ireland in my time ; 
perhaps the best that has ever come out of Ireland.” 
When, for example, Lugaid, in the duel between him and Conall, 
was the 


wounded in 


the Irishman turning aside, well pleased to be out of so dull a. 
business to describe beautiful supernatural events. This “reaction: 
against the despotism of fact,” as Matthew Arnold described it, is a 
key that will open almost all the puzzles that perplex the practical 
Englishman in the Irish character. 
the Norseman had the dramatic, the Irishman the lyrical temper, or 
as Mr. Yeats prefers to put it, that the Norseman had the epical 


and the Irishman the romantic temper—is illustrated, as far as the 


Morris’s other criticism—that 


Irish muse is concerned, in every page of Lady Gregory’s book. 
When you have read it James Macpherson’s pretence to have 
found in the Erse language a regular epic poem in six books seems. 
more than ever ridicu- 


hand, he cried, “ I would 
like that you would give 
me fair play, that you 
and I should fight with 
one hand, for I have but 
the use of one hand.” 
*T will do that,” said 
Conall. Then Conall’s 
hand was bound to his 
side with a cord. | 
Now compare _ this 
with the feudal chivalry 
much is 
made historical 
romances. ‘What was 
there,” asks Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in his admi- | 
rable History of the 
House of Douglas, “to 
raise Otterburntoimmor- | 
tality? What but the | 
fate of the two leaders— 
the death of Douglas 
and capture of Percy ? 
Of which fact, 
one grasps the signifi- 
he shall 
through 


of which so 
in 


unless | 


never 
the | 


cance, 
discern 
glamour of romance— 
splendour of heraldry, 
dauntless feats of arms, 
chivalrous daring, and 
all the rest of it—the 
real cruelty of the busi- 
ness. Before gunpowder 
had affected the whole | 
system of tactics the | 
farmers and peasants | 
who followed their lords 


lous. Judging by Miss. 
Goodrich-Freer’s enter- 
taining and_ instructive 
book about the He- 
brides, Outer [sles,8 they 
could hardly have been 
the happy 
ground for an epic poem 
that de- 
scribesthem. They are 
happy [hunting 
even for the 
tourist, so desperate and 
depressing is the con- 
of the people 
through poverty, oppres- 
sion, and—tea ! 


SVIWAH 


& hunting 


Macpherson 


not a 
ground 


i 
et dition 
i i 


| 


In two 
of the islands “ we learnt, 
what indeed was suffi- 
ciently obvious, that those 
who starva- 


| tion died of the teapot.” 


survived 


It is curious that races 
so constitutionally con- 
trasted as the Celt, 
Highland or 
Irish, and the Russian 
both 
devotees of the teapot. 
Mr. Phil May’s Az- 
nual* comes year by year 
asa most welcome and 
cheering booklet. Its 
literary contributors for 
issue include 
Athol Forbes and a num- 


if if! 
wi) 


whether 


should be such 


the new 


ber of other short story 
But it is, of 
course, by its pictures that 


writers. 


to the field counted as 
no more than material 
of war. The object was 
to kill as many of them 
as possible, prisoners 
being both costly and 


“Yes, sir; they're very strict ’ere, sir. 


troublesome to keep. Far different the barons, knights, and 
esquires ; they rode into action with charmed lives. It was only in 
exceptional disasters like Bannockburn, on the one side, and Flodden, 
on the other, that any large number were slain, Every precaution 
was observed to take these gentlemen of coat-armour alive for the 
sake of their ransom.” 

I think Lady Gregory’s fascinating Red Branch stories confirm 
the criticism of William Morris Mr. Yeats quotes. The contrast, 
Morris said, between the Irish and the Norse account of the battle of 
Clontarf illustrated the contrast between the tempers of the two 


peoples—the Norseman being interested in the way things are done, 


THE DANGERS OF BETTING. BY PHIL MAY 


Why, if we scratches a customer we're fined three- 
pence, and if we cuts one we’re fined sixpence. 
just won a sovereign!” 


From Phil May's Illustrated Annual. 
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it sells, and these are 
unusually good. Sketch. 
after sketch by Phil May 
shows that the artist 
has not in the least lost 


But | don’t care a d——n to-day, sir; I’ve 


(W. Thacker & Co.) 
his extraordinary power 
Phil May’s summer Azzzal’ 
The example that 
MILES BARRY, 


nor his intense sense of humour. 
is well worth the shilling that is demanded for it. 


I here present is one of many of equal effectiveness. 


1 CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. Arranged and put into English by Lady 
Gregory, with a preface by W. B. Yeats. (London: John Murray.) 

2 A History oF THE House or DouGtas: From the Earliest Times down to. 
the Legislative Union of England and Scotland. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, with an introduction by W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald. Two vols, 
(Lordon: Fremantle & Co.) 

3 OuTER Is_Es. By A. Goodrich-Freer. 
& Co.) 

4 Putt May's ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL, 
& Co.) 


(Westminster: Archibald Constable 


Edited by Harry Thompson. (W. Thackew 
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Ee SL Ade Bu. 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Fillis & Walery 


MISS KITTY LOFTUS 


New manageress of the Savoy 


iss Kitty Loftus started 
management on her own 
account at the Savoy on 
Monday with Naughty Nancy. 
Although she is young she has 
been quite twenty years on the 
stage, for she began as a mere 
child under her grandfather, 
who was a stock actor under 
the circuit system. She is a 
merry soul who knows her 
business, and I hope she will 
succeed. 


M*™ Patrick Campbell has 

bought a dramatisation 
of a very well-known novel by 
Mr. Berte Thomas, the hus- 
band of Miss Frances Ivor, 
both of whom were members 
of her company at the Royalty 
Theatre. The play is at pre- 
sent called /vazity. Mr. E. F. 
Benson is in New York attend- 
ing final rehearsals and pro- 
ductions of his play, Awnt 
Jeannie, written for Mrs. 
Campbell, which she produces 
at the Garden Theatre on 
Monday. 


Mies Harriett Aubrey, a 

recent arrival from 
America, is appearing at the 
Palace Theatre and recites Mark 
Twain’s stirring lines, “ Jim 
Bludsoe: a Mississippi Epi- 
sode,” with success. She is a 
kinswoman of Miss Emily 
Soldene. I wonder why Miss 
Soldene, who now practises 
the art of journalism, does not 
appear in comedy. She has a 
great sense of humour. 


Langfier 
MR. JAMES W. MATTHEWS 
Manager of the Duke of York’s Theatre 


iss Mab Paul has been playing in Mr. 

Clive Holland’s new Japanese play as 

O Hana San, chief dancing girl at the Tea- 

house of the Thousand Plum Trees. Miss 

Paul began her career at His Majesty’s 

Theatre, and appeared recently in Lord of 
His House at the Comedy. 


AN AMERICAN ACTRESS—MISS MARIE DORO 
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MISS MAB PAUL 


In Mr. Clive Holland’s Japanese play 


M« James W. Matthews, 

manager at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, is a son of Miss 
Julia Matthews, celebrated by 
numerous successes in comic 
opera, and the original Grand 
Duchess in the English pro- 
duction of Offenbach’s well- 
known opera of that name. 
Miss Matthews was an Aus- 
tralian, and the present man- 
ager at the Duke of York’s was 
born at Dunedin, New Zealand. 


ollowing the example of his 
mother, Mr. Matthews 
entered the theatre, and for ten 
years acted in the English 
provinces with touring and 
stock companies. His experi- 
ences on each side of the curtain 
eventually led him to abandon 
acting for management, and in 
this capacity at various places 
he saw much of the business 
side of theatrical affairs before 
he became Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s business manager at the 
Duke of York’s six years ago. 


Mé*: Marie Doro, a young 

American society girl 
just out of a fashionable Fifth 
Avenue boarding school, is to 
be “starred” this fall at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, 
in the annual Lederer musical 
production. She made her 
stage début last season as the 
“star” in Belasco’s comedy, 
Naughty Anthony. Miss Doro 
is not out of her teens. She is 
the daughter of a Wall Street 
trust president. 


THE 


TATLER 


Swan 

MISS IDA VALLI (as Mr. R. G. Knowles) 
iss Nance O’Neil has come and seen. 
Though the Adelphi audience was en- 
thusiastic her ultimate success is open to 
doubt. Certain itis sheis not the ideal Magda 
even although Sudermann’s very German 
drama practically plays itself. I have seen 
Magda in German, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish. I have seen her played as a daughter of 
joy sadly out of place on the lap of domes- 
ticity. Duse underlined the enormous force 
of the maternal instinct, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell used that instinct only to score off 
the man. Miss O’Neil does not get into the 
skin of the character. For her it is chiefly a 
showy acting part, and even at that she leaves 
us cold and untouched, and, if anything, 
irritated and in favour of the old. colonel’s 

point of view. 


Warrington 
MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 
As My Lady Molly 


he has been drilled, and she may have 
brains, but her own impulses have been 
checked. Indeed, in her hands the part 
becomes a mere shadow, pushed into the 
background by the excellent character acting 
of Mr. McKee Rankin, who “presents the 
young American tragedienne,” and Mr. Her- 
bert Carr who plays the almost ridiculous 
part of Von Keller. Miss Ethel Warwick 
contributes a charming sketch of Magda’s 
sister, Marie. 


Stereoscopic Co. 


MISS ETHEL WARWICK (at the Adelphi) 


mong the clever children on the stage 
Miss Ida Valli, who is appearing at the 
Princess’s in The Fatal Wedding, takes a 
high place. She is a humorist, as the pic- 
tures of her imitations of music-hall artists 
show, and she has an appreciation of melo- 
drama rather rare among young players. 
Next week I shall give some pictures of Zhe 
Fatal Wedding, which is just the sort of 
thing for the Princess’s. 


Swan 


MISS IDA’ VALLI 
In The Fatal Wedding at the Princess's 


pone: player who was a child mimic 

almost yesterday is Miss Sybil Arun- 
dale, who has been playing the part of My 
Lady Molly on tour. I remember when Miss 
Arundale and her sister, Grace, were bright 
particular stars in the halls. She made her 
first appearance at the age of seven with Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. 
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Swan 


MISS IDA VALLI (as Dan Leno) 


he success of the season so far is un- 
doubtedly 7f 7 Were King. Mr. 
McCarthy’s (rondeau) mo‘ive is very pretty :— 
If I were King—ah, love, if I were King! 
What tributary nations would I bring 
To stoop before your sceptre and to swear 
Allegiance to your lips and eyes and hair. 
Beneath your feet, what treasures I would fling. 
The stars should be your pearls upon a string, 
The world a ruby for your finger ring, 
And you should have the sun and moon to wear 
If I were King. 
Let those wild dreams and wilder words take wing. 
Deep in the woods I hear a shepherd sing 
A simple ballad to a sylvan air. 
Of love that ever finds your face more fair 
I couid not give you any godlier thing 


If I were King. 
N o sooner has Tortajada gone than La 
Belle Guerrero arrives at the Alhambra, 
She is a very handsome woman. 


Ellis & Walery 
LA BELLE GUERRERO 
At the Alhambra 
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Miss Lena Ashwell, the Heroine of Mr. Jones’s New Play 


London Stereoscopic Co. 
Miss Ashwell was dated to appear at Wyndham's last night as Ellen Farndon in Mr. Jones's new play, the scene of which is laid in Monte Carlo, Her latest success was- 
as Mrs. Dane in Mr. Jones's fine play at the same theatre 
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Milas. Shade lasae 


Grand Opera 


MR. PHILIP BROZEL 


(ovent Garden Opera House presents at 
this moment one of the most inspiring 
spectacles that a London playhouse has wit- 
nessed for a long time. The huge building is 
crammed night after night with an audience 
which goes there because it is genuinely in- 
terested in the entertainment and not merely 
in the social side of the house. The enter- 
tainment provided by the Moody-Manners 
company and Mr. Neil Forsyth is out of sight 
the best representation of grand opera in 
English that has ever been given in London. 


hen the season was announced I confess 
I was full of doubts. I knew that 
Mr. Manners had ambitions, but other 
managers have had the same, and we all 
remember an enterprise which had built up 
a fortune in the provinces 
coming to sad grief in London. 
I had, of course, reckoned 
without Mr. Neil Forsyth, the 
only man in this country who 
has a complete grasp of the 
business side of grand opera on 
a grand scale. Mr. Manners 
and Mr. Forsyth, laying their 
heads together, have given us: 
a season of grand opera in 
England of unexampled _ bril- 
liancy ; not only so, but it is 
better in one respect than any 
we have had recently at Covent 
Garden. The chorus is cer- 
tainly the best I have ever 
seen there, fresh, young, en- 
thusiastic—and clean; and if 
the individual artists lack the 
distinction of some of the 
foreigners whom we import for 
the Society season it simply is 
that the best singers—Melba 
and a few other stars excepted 
—do not speak English, and in 
any case are unavailable. The 
first night satisfied Londoners 
that Covent Garden meant 
business. We began with 
Carmen, went on to Faust, 
Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Maritana, Il Trovatore, 
and ended triumphantly with 
Tannhduser. 
[f the company sings in 
English several members 
are foreign. Chief among these 
is Mr. Philip Brozel, who is a 
Russian. It was very interest- 
ing to hear him last week as 
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in English at Covent Garden. 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN AS “CARMEN” 

Canio in Pagliaccz, the part in which'he made 
his operatic dé6u¢ (under Sir Augustus Harris) 
in 1894. His Don Jose is also a vivid bit of 
work. Then there is Madame Blanche Mar- 
chesi. Her voice is not very robust, perhaps, 
but how charming is her whole method. 
Madame Marchesi makes as graceful a figure 
as any we get at Covent Garden in the regular 
season, and I venture to think she would 
make an admirable addition to the Italian 
Opera. She is a thorough cosmopolitan. 
Her father was an Italian (from Palermo), her 


MISS ANNIE HICKISCH 
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Chancellor 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


mother a German (from Frankfort) and her 
husband an Italian, the Baron Caccamisi. 
Her Leonora in 7/ Trovatoyve made a hack- 
neyed 7é/e quite memorable. Another of the 
foreigners is Zélie de Lussan, probably the 
greatest Carmen after Calvé. The conductor, 
Herr Eckhold, is a German. 


merica, of course, sends its quotas Among 
these is the young soprano, Miss Annie 
Hickisch. She studied singing with Bouhy 
in Paris, and was engaged last season by Mr. 
Charles Manners. She has a beautiful voice 
and a good method and has been just a 
year on the stage. Her Neddain Pagliacci 
is excellent. 
M« Manners wisely founds his enterprise 
on the operas that are beloved by the 
general public. I am not quite 
sure whether the public in 
London is different to that 
in the provinces, where such 
old stagers as Zhe Bohemian 
Girl and Maritana still coin 
money if well done. Indeed, 
in some towns these two Eng- 
lish operas (which were com- 
posed respectively by an Irish- 
man and a Scotsman) seem to 
sum up the operatic genius of 
the world just as Handel 
epitomises all non - operatic 
music. Mr. Manners has 
found Lohengrin and Tann- 
haduser very popular, while the 
success of Faust and Carmen 
is almost a universal fact. He 
himself makes a _ striking 
Mephistopheles. 
hether Mr, Manners will 
be able to introduce 
novelties subsidised by the 
success of his main venture I 
cannot say, for it takes a long 
time even for a new opera in 
this country to make its im- 
press on a public strangely 
conservative in its musical 
tastes. So far he deserves 
well by us, and he has shown 
a good case for that municipal 
opera house which he has ad- 
vocated so strenuously. May 
we hope that this experiment 
will translate itself into a 
permanent institution at Covent 
Garden. Surely, e'even weeks 
of opera do not exhaust our 
musical aspirations. 


Laugier 
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Mr. Haddon Chambers’s New Play. “A Modern Magdalen.” 


Byron, New York 


Mr. Haddon Chambers has scored a new success in New York with his play, A Modern Magdalen. It is adapted from the German play, which in turn is derived from the Danish. 
The Magdalen is Katinka Jenkins, the daughter of a disreputable old man of the Micawber type, finely acted by Mr. Henry Dixey, who is well known in London. Her stepmother 
is a shrew, her sister is delicate, and so Katinka takes the line of least resistance. In the third act John Strong, a reformer, denounces Katinka, who avenges herself by finally 
turning his head with her allurements until she exposes him as a coxcomb and a snivelling hypocrite. She then tries to take poison and is saved by a young man, Eric Hargreaves, 
who jvolunteers to go to the front, and she follows him in the capacity of a nurse. The figures in the picture, from left to right, are: John Strong (Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk), 
»the hypocritical reformer who tries to amend the ways of the Magdalen; two of the Magdalen's music-hall friends; Eric Hargreaves (Arthur Byron), who rescues her; the 
Magdalen (Miss Amelia Bingham); the retired moneylender who wants to marry her (Mr. Wilton Lackaye). The five figures to the extreme right fill minor parts 


Byron, New York 


The figures, trom left to right, are: The Magdalen (Miss Bingham) ; Eric Hargreaves, the student (Mr. Byron) ; Mrs. Emily Jenkins, the Magdalen's stepmother 
(Mrs. Madge G. Cooke) ; Olivia, her half-sister (Miss Lucille Spenney) ; and Hiram Jenkins, her father (Mr. Henry Dixey) 
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The 


@: Saturday last hundreds of musical 

enthusiasts from all parts of the British 
Isles were travelling towards the ancient city 
of Worceste>. The stations were alive with 
excited visitors, and the perspiring porters 
found the work almost too much for their 
wearied limbs. But why all this excitement ? 
Why all this bustle ? The fact is Worcester 
is once more ex /féte—it is festival week. It 
was a motley crowd that hustled and bustled. 
Musicians, parsons, lawyers, doctors, states- 
men—in fact, people of every degree, high and 
low, rich and poor—out of the stations they 
poured like a lot of schoolchildren going for 
an annual treat. Many had booked their 
rooms in advance. Those who had emulated 
the foolish virgins were excitedly hunting 
about the town for accommodation. Prices 
were high, but what did that matter? - Were 
they not all out fora holiday ? Who thinks 
of money where pleasure is concerned ? 


MR. 


IVOR ATKINS 


Conductor of the Worcester Festival, 1902 


{praca meet friends. They have not seen 

one another for a whole year, possibly 
not since they met at Gloucester or Leeds. 
In the cool of the evening they have much to 
talk over. Old times are discussed, new 
stor.es related and old tales retold. Of 
reminiscences they never seem to tire, and 
would gladly sit chatting the night through. 
But there is the morrow to reckon with. 
However pleasant it isto hear beautiful music 
beautifully rendered there is alwavs a certain 
amount of fatigue caus-d to the listener, and 
those who have ever sat through a festival 
know quite well that a good night’s rest is 
absolutely essential to the enjoyment of each 
day’s performances. 


he old historical city of Worcester is 
situated on the eastern bank of the 
river Severn. It was here that King John 
wished to be buried, and his altar-tomb is to 
be. seen in the cathedral. The bishopric is 
said to have been founded about 160 A.D., 
and amongst the famous men who have held 
the see perhaps Latimer, the martyr, is best 
known. 


Sa music never sounds so well as in a 

cathedral. The solemn old edifice seems 
to be in sympathy with the singers of joy and 
sorrow, praise and prayer. On Sunday last 
(September 7) the grand opening service took 
place with full choir and orchestra. The 


Worcester 


Musical 


selected Psalms were most 
especially one in which came the words, 
“He maketh wars to cease in all the earth,” 
Two anthems of praise followed the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis, and the whole service 
concluded with Dr. Elgar’s “ Sursum Corda ” 
played by the orchestra. 


eck day during the festival matins are 
sung in the cathedral by the Worcester 
choir and evensong by the combined choirs 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. The 
music at these services has been chosen to 
suit all tastes. Those who love the diatonic 
style of the old Church composers should 
attend the morning service, and those whose 
taste is more modern will enjoy evensong. 


he festival proper began yesterday (Tues- 
day) with Mendelssohn’s /éijah and 
will end on Friday with Handel’s JZessiah. 
In order to afford some relief a miscellaneous 
concert will be held to-night (Wednesday) in 
the public’ hall. The choir will not take 
part in this performance, but will be bracing 
themselves up for the exacting music in Zhe 
Dream of Gerontius which is to be performed 
to-morr »w (Thursday). 


he excellent chorus is made up of 280 
singers from Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester, and as the festival is held annually 
in one or other of these cities the choir has 
the great advantage of continuous practice. 
Consequently their enthusiasm is always kept 
up and they are able to sing with that “ finish ” 
which can be obtained only by constant 
rehearsal together. 


he orchestra consists of ninety performers, 
mostly p'cked men from London, with 
a fair sprinkling of local talent. In the list 
one sees the names of old friends such as 
Mr. E.. Halfpenny, Mr. Eayres, Mr. H. 
Krause, Mr. W. H. Squire, Mr. A. C. White, 
Mr. W. Morrow, and Mr, Henderson, the 
prince of tympanists. The principal first 
violin is Mr. -Frye Parker and the two 
organists are Mr. A. H. Brewer and Dr. G. 
R. Sinclair. 


{pee conductor is Mr. Ivor Atkins, who was 

born at Cardiff in 1869 and received his 
ea‘ly musical training from his father. After- 
wards he studied with Mr. Lee Williams 
and Dr. G. R.. Sinclair. Mr. Atkins is a 
Mus. Bac. of Oxford and was at one time the 
organist of Ludlow Collegiate Church. He 
conducted the festival which was held at 
Worcester three years ago, and so comes to 
his work with additional knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


‘Tbe principal vocalists are Madame Albani, 

Madame Sobrino, Madame Emily Squire, 
Miss Marie Brema, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss 
Muriel Foster, Mr. William Green, Mr. Gregory 
Hast, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Lane Wilson, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene. 


WU adame Emily Squire was born at Ross 

in Herefordshire and first of all studied 
singing at the Royal College of Music. After- 
wards she migrated to the Royal Academy of 
Music, having gained a scholarship at that 
institution in 1888. She sang at the Handel 
Festivals in 1888 and 1891, and since then 
has appeared at most of the important London 
and provincial concerts. 
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Festival. 


ach year sees Mr. Lane Wilson coming 

more and more to the front not only as 

a vocalist but as a composer and arranger of 

old English songs. He is a musical handy 

man, for in addition to other qualifications he 

is an excellent pianoforte accompanist and 
plays the organ well. 


Bes Elijah, The Messiah, Hymn of 
Praise, Stabat Mater (Dvorak), The 
Dream of Gerontius (Elgar), a cantata by 
Bach, and Handel's coronation anthem, “ The 
King shall Rejoice,” the choir will sing the 
third part of S¢. Christopher (Dr. H. Parker), 
a new oratorio, Zhe Temple (Dr. Walford 
Davies), and a short oratorio, Zhe Song of 
Deborah and Barak, by Hugh Blair. 
18): Walford Davies is the organist of the 
Temple Church. He was educated at 
the Royal College of Music and took the 
degree of Mus.Doc. at Cambridge University. 


Lafayette 


MADAME EMILY SQUIRE 


Soprano 


Dr. Davies is a scholarly musician, and any 
work from his pen is sure to be welcomed 
with a certain amount of interest. 


MI: Hugh Blair is a M.A. and Mus.Bac. 
of Cambridge. At one time he held 
the post of organist at Worcester Cathedral 
but is now resident in London, Mr. Blair 
has done excellent work at Battersea, where 
he is organist to the corporation and con- 
ductor of the municipal orchestra and choral 
society. Dr. Horatio Parker is the well-known 
American composer and professor of music at 
Yale University. Dr. Parker was educated at 
Munich and married a German lady. He con- 
ducted his oratorio, A Wanderer’s Psalm, at 
the Hereford Festival two yearsago. His /forva 
Novissima was given at Worcester in 1899. 
gpa orchestra, in addition to accompanying 
the choral works, will play a ‘‘ Corona- 
tion March” by Percy Pitt, Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor, Wagner’s Prelude to 
Parsijal, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in B 
minor, and Brahms’s Symphony in F. 
t is no light matter to attend daily perform- 
ances morning, afternoon, and evening, 
yet there are hundreds who do so and revel in 
them. Instead of coming away wearied by the 
excessive strain they appear to be rejuvenated. 
Musically refreshed they are content to look 
forward to the next festival and in the 
meantime discuss the good or bad points of 
the last. 
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Mr. Arthur Bourchier in “The Bishop’s Move” at the Garrick. 


THEBISHOPSMOVE, 


DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


Mr, Bourchier plays the part of the Bishon of Rance in the pretty comedy by Mrs. Craigie and Mr, Murray Carson 
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Concerning 


ERE se Goya, the painter of the 

pictures reproduced on_ this 
page, is one of the most striking 
figures in the world of Spanish art. 
From the departure of Velasquez to 
the arrival of Fortuny his name is 
the only one to arrest European 
attention, for he combined with many 
talents a fine contempt for conven- 
tion that saved him from the pitfalls 
of the schools. A pupil of Luzan 
Martinez, Goya studied in Madrid 
and Rome, travelling to the latter 
capita] in the cwadril/a of a famous 
bullfighter, partly, say his bio- 
graphers, to avoid expense and partly 
to study the life of the bull-ring. 
Since his day many painters and 
workers with pen and pencil have 
glorified the plaza de toros and 
caught the glamour of the scenes, 
but there has been none to whom 
truth is as essential as it is to Goya, 
who in the arena as in the King’s 
palace presented the truthas he saw 
it without respect for persons. 


(exe lived to see his eighty-third 

year, and his activity was pro- 
digious in every department of art. 
The man who could depict the gross 
realities of a bullfight could execute 
frescoes for churches in Saragossa, 
Valencia, and Toledo ; could paint 
lifelike portraits of Charles IIL, 
‘Charles 1V., Ferdinand VII., and 
Joseph Bonaparte, all Kings of 
Spain. Itis said that he painted a 
portrait of the Iron Duke and threw 
a piece of furniture at the great 


soldier’s head by way of protest — 


against a remark too critical. We 
have not yet found all Goya’s works ; 
some thirty years ago more than 
forty of his canvases were discovered 
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Goya, the Great Spanish Artist. 


EL 


INFANTE CARDENAS, D. LUIS DE BORBON 


By Goya 


in a lumber-room in the Madrid 
Palacio Real ; but private collectors 
nave done as much as they can to 
supplement public knowledge, and 
an exhibition of the artist’s works 
held some few years since in Madrid 
brought together a collection that 
delighted connoisseurs even in the 
city of Velasquez. 


aN man of many talents himself, 

Goya was able to select from 
the appearance of his. subjects all 
that was necessary to help him to 
explain the strength or weakness of 
their characters. He lived in troubled 
times, saw the rising and setting of 
the great Napoleon’s star, and was 
brought into intimate connection 
with many of the chief actors in the 
Napoleon drama so far as it affected 
Spain. A study of his work does 
more to enlighten the student of 
Spanish affairs than all the con- 
troversial literature that the pro- 
ceedings of men like Ferdinand VII. 
and Godoy have produced. From 
time to time fine specimens of Goya’s 
work have found their way to 
London, several being included in 
the Span'sh exhibition at the Guild- 
hall; but Madrid remains the city 
and Spain the country where the 


;best of his work is to be seen, 


specimens that are in the galleries 
of private collectors being in most 
cases accessible to the enthusiast. A 
fine portrait of the artist, painted in 
the latter year of his life by Lopez, 
a contemporary, finds place in the 
Museo del Prado of Madrid, which 
contains rather more than a dozen 
specimens of Goya’s work. Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa, and Valencia 
have at least one of his pictures, 


*LA MAJA.” 


BY GOYA 


The original is in the Academy of San Fernando, Madrid, which contains a nude study of the same model 
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THE OLDEST HOSTELRY IN ENGLAND, AT NORTON ST. PHILIP, ABOUT SEVEN MILES SOUTH OF BATH 


This inn, which dates from the fourteenth century, is the oldest licensed house still in existence in this country. 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
-acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
-solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and $2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
-competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
-competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
-guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
‘Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
-subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
-competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
‘to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.2., answers to the eleventh 
-acrostic (dated September 10) must bedelivered 


Duke of Monmouth are said to have stayed there 


Acrostic 


not later than first post on Monday, Septem- 
ber 22. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Fourth Series) 


I. GANGES 
TROIL 
ob L reversed T 


Aelia meee ies ann PA 
4 NOTHING 


1. ‘Mother Gunga" is the goddess or spirit of the 
Ganges. 

2. Magnus Troil. See Scott's Pirate. 

4. A play on the impossibility of ‘having '’ nothing. 

Correct answers to No. 8 have been received 
from—Aylwards, Artful, Alex, Azzopardi, Amsi, Bishke, 
Babagee, Bydand, Berth, Bruno, Bumblebee, Bellasis, 
Bosmere, Babu, Blackie, Beaconsfield, Bamloc, Barum, 
Chloe, Cynica, Charter-party, Chums, Cedem, Cuthbert, 
Cheshire-cat, Cardo, Cornuto, Chippie, Candid, Crux, 
Danesfort, Duplex, Drumdiddle, Depot, Derry, Daddy, 
Decem, Dorymane, Dolittle, Dodge, Dodo, Dexterity, 
Ercles, Edreyn, Ellart, Edcoo, Eilia, Ellhay, Evilo, Ever- 
green, Fluff, Florodora, Fidelis, Ferret, Flosager, Fortiter, 
Gogo, Guess-aright, Grappler, Gipsy, Golo, Geraint, 
Gifgaf, Gem, Glevum, Games, Hattrick, Heather-bell, 
Hibernia, Hyenna, Heckle, Haiya, Hass, Is, Iolanthe, 
Iglix, Ignota, Inverloddon, Joko, Jap, Jako, Jackjill, 
Keele, Katejenks, Ko, Kilton, Kispig, Law, Louie, 
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Both Cromwell and the 


Prize Competition. 


Lorelei, Lybis, Lierre, Leslie, Legumdoctor, Lapin’ 
Leucander, Leep, Mummer, Miggotte, Moonface, Mi 
norca, Major, Mourino, March-hare, Magunota, Moses, 
Nimble, Na, Nibs, Normanhaugh, Novara, Nutcombe, 
Oh-girls, Orb, Oubit, Ouard, Outsider, Owen, Phunga, 
Perhaps, Paddy, Pongkyle, Punjab, Paralytic, Pene- 
trator, Pippip, Primrose, Roma, Rip, Ronin, Res, Rua- 
tonim, Reel, Sag, Spartan, Senex, Sturford, Somerford, 
Solvo, Sirrom, Spenner, Sec, She, St. Quentin, Skedaddle, 
Shaitan, Spidon, Sarnia, Tyne, Trottiwee, Toddles, 
Tinker, Truth, Tubbs, Tina, Ulysses, Valentine, Verax, 
Viking, Victor, Waherne, Winifred, Wink, Wyst, We-two, 
Warwick, Westwater, Xenophon, Yaddo, Yoko, Yrroh, 
Yram, Zingari, Zyx, Zuan. 

In reply to Joko, Heather-bell, March Hare; and Crux, 
‘Corr,’ “-or,” and ‘or’? (without explanation) cannot be 
accepted in No. 6. Japanese put no explanation to this 
light. Berth had ‘‘ Havre" reversed instead of ‘ Hague.”" 
Unfortunately this slip cannot be altered. Gamma is 
informed that ‘‘I.0.U.’’ does not fit the letters or the 
light. The Acrostic Editor regrets that Golo should have 
been misprinted as Gold. 

Ben Trovato would probably find a dictionary of quota- 
tions and allusions useful. 

An idea of the carelessness of some solvers may be 
formed from the fact that five solutions have been received 
without pseudonyms and eight misdirected in various 
ways. 


Double Acrostic No. Il 


(Fourth Series) 
Twin statesmen ruling lands most opposite to ours, 


. Iam the ensign of the days that be. 

. A foreign version of a curious she. 

. A brilliant adjunct to the Indian year. 

. Here middies learn in early days to steer. 
. A belle Parisienne quite all alive. 

. A Page and sweet—a sweet diminutive. 


Explanations must be given. 
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Current Games, 


A Brilliant Young ‘‘Keeper.”—Three years ago when the 
Australian cricketers were here they lost no opportunity of singing 


the praises of the Oxford University 
stumper, H. Martyn. Coming up from 
a minor school, the Exeter Grammar 
School, he had only just got his blue as 
a senior, still he was good enough even 
then to represent the Gentlemen against 
the Players at the Oval, and some of the 
most capable judges went so far as ‘to 
class him as the equal of Gregor 
McGregor when he was at his very best 
as a wicketkeeper. Since 1900, when 
he scored 94 and 35 in the inter-Univer- 
sity match until the middle of this 
summer when he had completed his two 
years’ residential qualification for Somer- 
set, he has been practically out of first- 
class cricket. That he is the best amateur 
wicketkeeper of the day is indisputable. 
Indeed there are many who think him 
worthy of a place in the best English 
side at the present time. In some 
respects he reminds me very much of 
that great master of the art of stumping, J. M. Blick- 
ham. Like J. M. B. he stands very close up to the 
wicket and he takes the ball with equal certainty on 
either side. As a batsman with regular practice he 
would become really first-class, and it is a pity his 
mastership prevents him playing till the middle of the 
season. As.it is he is a fine up-standing bat with 
great powers of hitting, with plenty of pluck, and is 
generally to be relied on under any conditions. 
Cricketer and Footballer.—One of the numerous 
cricketers who have gained high honours in the 
football field as. well, Ernest Needham is_ better 
known to the public as a football player of the very 
first rank. His record is. perhaps unique in the 
Association game. One of quite the best halves, if 
not the best:since N.C. Bailey’s time, he has repre- 
sented England in international matches sixteen times 
besides. captaining the winners of the Football Asso- 
ciation Cup (Sheffield United) twice. As a cricketer 


he is a jlater development, .at least in first-class matches. 
opening match for Derbyshire was in June of last year against 
Warwickshire. It-was a good test of a batsman’s nerve as well as 


Sports, 
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and Pastimes. 


favour the bowler. 
best of the many good left-handed batsmen cricket has produced. 


A BRILLIANT YOUNG 


H. Martyn, who qualified this season for Somerset 


His 


skill, and he showed that he possessed both by a fine second innings 
of 72 against Santall, Hargreave, and Field, and on a wicket to 
This year he has shown himself to be one of the 


With better style than the majority of left-handed bats he puts 
plenty of power into his strokes and his wrist-work is particularly 
clean and crisp. 


As is only to be expected of a football player of 


the first class he is quick on his legs and covers a lot of 
ground in the field besides being a safe catch. 


English v. American Lawn Tennis.—The 


tour of the English tennis players in America 
has not been flattering to English tennis. 
Although Mr. R. L. Doherty showed himself 
to be at least equal with his brother to the 
best American players, the results of the 
single matches proved that in that department 


the 
us. 
Dr. 


WICKETKEEPER 


American players are certainly ahead of 

It was possibly a mistake to include 
Pim in the English team. At his best 

some years ago Dr. Pim was un- 

doubtedly the most brilliant player in 
the world, but he has fallen out of 
first-class play for some years, and it is 
a dangerous experiment to expect that 
aman of his age could reproduce his 
best form at a moment’s notice and in 
a strange cimate. It would be an 
excellent thing for English tennis if the 
best of the American players 
could compete at Wimbledon 
every year. There is an origin- 
ality and freshness about their 
play which would act as an 
excellent tonic to the champion- 
ship meeting. 


Players of England v. Aus- 
tralians.—The Surrey Committee 
have got together a very power- 
ful Players side to oppose the 
Australians on September 15, 
16, and 17 at Kennington Oval. 
Yorkshire have three representa- 


tives in Hirst, Rhodes, and Haigh, Surrey three (Abel, Hayward, 
and Lockwood), Warwickshire two (Lilley and Quaife), Lancashire 
one (Tyldesley), Somerset one (Braund), and Notts one (Iremonger). 


THE LAST 
T. Hayward and R. 


MATCH OF THE SURREY SEASON 


Abel coming out to bat against Warwickshire 
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This is, except for the ab- 
sence of Arthur Shrewsbury, 
the strongest professional 
eleven we can put into the 
field, and the Australians will 
have to show their best form 
to win Owing to the fading 
light at this time of year 
stumps have of necessity to 
be drawn at 5.50, but it is to 
be hoped that play will begin 
at 11.30 on the first day and 
at eleven o'clock on the 
second and third days, and 
that there will be no waste 
of time between the innings 
The Australians have not 
played the Players since 1893, 
when the colonials won easily 
at Lord’s by six wickets, 
Hugh Trumble taking four- 
teen wickets in the match for 
116 runs. On the previous 
Australian tour in 1890 the 
Players won by an innings 
and 263 runs, William Gunn, 
who was then in wonderful 
form, playing a magnificent 
innings of 228, 


A CRICKETING FOOTBALLER 


Ernest Needham of Derbyshire and cap- 

tain of Sheffield United, the team which 

won the Association Football Cup last 
spring 
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Middlesex’s Poor Record.—Middlesex have had the worst 
season they have experienced for a long time, and their position in 
the championship table just about represents their strength. The 
batting has not been up to its usual high standard, and Jack Hearne 
and Trott have been very disappointing. In fact, in the last three 
or four matches Middlesex had to rely almost entirely on the 
amateurs of the side to get their opponents out. Mr. J. Douglas has 
batted splendidly, Mr. C. M. Wells is as fine an all-round cricketer 
as ever. Mr. MacGregor has not been able to play very often, but 
a useful understudy was discovered in Mr, C. Headlam, who kept 
wicket smartly, and on two or three occasions showed capital form 
with the bat. Mr. Bosanquet, one of the best all-round cricketers 
on the side, has had a bad season, but Mr. W. P. Robertson and 
Mr. G. W. Beldam have done well, and the latter should be a more 
than useful bowler next year. But what Middlesex really needs is 
another professional bowler, for Jack Hearne has seen his best day, 
and Trott, for the moment, is not the cricketer he was. Perhaps 
next year he will return to the form which made him for two or three 
seasons the best all-round cricketer in England. 


Mr. Burnup’s Fine Cricket.—Mr. C. J. Burnup has batted better 
than ever this season. In thirty-nine innings for Kent he scored 
1,349 runs with an average of 40°87, a remarkable performance in 


i 


Ro SU 


WITH MR. COURTENAY TRACY’S OTTER HOUNDS 
A meet at Dinton, Wiltshire 


such a wet summer. Mr. J. R. Mason has not been in 
his best batting form, but he bowled splendidly and as 
usual captained the side with sound judgment. On the 
whole Kent have had a fair season, winning and losing 
an equal proportion of matches, but on two or three 
occasions they were somewhat unlucky in being defeated 
by very narrow margins. For instance, Sussex beat 
them at Tunbridge Wells by one wicket, Middlesex at 
Beckenham by five runs, and Somerset at Taunton by 
two wickets. At their best the county team were as good a side as 
has represented Kent for many years, a pleasing feature of their 
cricket being the smart way in which they almost invariably fielded. 


Hugh Trumble.—Despite the fact that owing to an injury to his 
thumb he was unable to play for the first five or six weeks of the 
tour, and subsequently was compelled to stand out of three or four 
matches owing to an attack of influenza, Trumble is easily at the 
head of the Australian bowling averages. It was particularly 
unfortunate for him that he should have been unable to take part 
in cricket in May, for the wickets just then would have suited him to 
a nicety, and with all their great strength I very much doubt whether 
Yorkshire would have beaten the Australians had he been able to 
play. Trumble has bowled a good deal round the wicket in the last 
few weeks with wonderful success in the way of getting men out 
l.b.w. In the match against Middlesex at Lord’s seven appeals for 
l.b.w. were answered in his favour. 


The Australians.—Trumper (who has made over 2,000 runs), 
Noble, Hill, Duff, and Darling have already made over 1,000 runs 
this season, and before these words appear in print Armstrong, 
Hopkins, and Gregory will have followed their example. No other 
Australian team ever contained eight men who made 1,000 runs in 
one season in England, and considering how unfavourable the 
wickets have been for batting this is an even finer performance 
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than it looks. In 1899 seven of the then Aust:alian eleven made 
1,000 runs and over, but the wickets throughout that summer were 
almost invariably hard and fast and entirely different to those 
cricketers have had to play on this year. Noble has every chance 
of taking a hundred wickets as well as making 1,000 runs, a feat 
only previously performed by George Giffen, Palmer, and Hugh 
Trumble. Duff, Hopkins, and Armstrong have done extraordinarily 
well for a first season in England, and English cricketers will look 
forward to seeing them again in this country. 


Mead’s First Hundred in County Cricket.—Walter Mead has 
performed many fine bowling feats, but his most ardent admirer 
would hardly call him a batsman, his place in the batting order of 
the Essex eleven having been for a great many years past number 
eleven. However, in the match between Essex and Leicestershire at 
Leyton, Mead was sent in for a few minutes at the end of the second 
day’s play, and on the following morning hit so brilliantly that he 
actually made 119 in an hour and a half. Previous to this his best 
score in first-class cricket had been 70 for M.C.C. v. Kent at Lord’s 
three years ago. 

_ Lancashire’s New Bowlers.—Littlewood, who bowled so finely 
for Lancashire against Leicestershire and the Australians, is a left- 
hander, and judging him by his form in two matches it seems more 
than likely that in him Lancashire have discovered a really 
good man. Lancashire are by no means strong in bowling 
just now, but should Littlewood turn out as good as he gives 
every promise of doing, the attacking strength of the side 
would be greatly increased. Kermode, who appeared for 
Lancashire against the Australians by the courtesy of Mr. 
Darling, is a New South Wales man, and formed one of the 
New South Wales eleven against Mr. MacLaren’s eleven at 
Sydney last February, It will be remembered that on that 
occasion Mr. MacLaren himself, Tyldesley, and Hayward 


Mr. Courtenay Tracy's 


hounds passing under a.bridge 


all scored over 100. Kermode took three or four wickets in the 
only innings the Englishmen had, and Mr. MacLaren evidently 
thought he was a good bowler, for it was on his advice that the 
Australian came over to England to qualify for Lancashire. 


Who is the Greatest of Australian Bowlers ?—Who is the 
greatest bowler Australia has ever produced ; that is to say, the best 
bowler on all days and all wickets—Spofforth, Palmer, Turner, 
or Hugh Trumble? Mr. A. P. Lucas thinks Spofforth and Palmer 
are the two best bowlers he has ever played, but the present 
generation of Australian cricketers are inclined to rank C. T.. B. 
Turner before either Spofforth or Palmer, and on the perfect wickets 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, not to mention our own, 
Trumble has a fine record.. Spofforth, many people point out, was 
not particularly deadly on hard, true wickets, his best performances 
being accomplished when the turf was false. Turner’s performances 
will bear favourable comparison with that of any other Australian 
bowler. He came over to England three times—in 1888, 1890, and 
1893, and in those three seasons took 689 wickets for 12 runs 
apiece—In the matter of bowling for catches he was hardly the 
equal of Spoflorth or Trumble, but no bowler before or since ever 
hit the wicket so often as Turner did. With his untiring energy 
and perseverance and his beautiful action I am not sure that Turner 
was not the greatest bowler of them all. 
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LADY CYNTHIA’S SELECTIONS. 


A STORY OF THE ST. LEGER. 


[3% Cynthia was missing ! 

“Where is that wife of mine?” young 
Dick Leveson had asked of the men about 
him, and all they had been able to tell him 
was that she had strolled off with Archie. 
A search on the county stand and in the en- 
closure had proved unsuccessful. The men 
had been too late for the first race. The 
numbers had gone up for the second. They 
must find the winner. Lady Cynthia would 
be all right, no doubt. 

Dick Leveson, by virtue of being one of 
our richest commoners, had taken rooms on 
the grand scale at the hotel for the York 
races. With the exception of his wife it was 
a man’s party entirely. Archie was Cynthia’s 
school-boy brother, and the three or four other 
fellows were dear old friends of Dick’s. They 
had made up their minds to have a good 
time—particularly Lady Cynthia. It was not 
her first race meeting, but it was the first after 
her marriage, and there lay the difference. 
She had been very strictly brought up, but 
now—well, she was going to bet; yes, and 
back every single winner, don’t you know. 

With striking unanimity the men agreed 
that O’Donoghue would win that second 
race. They backed it with Brendon and the 
horses had gone up to the post when Lady 
Cynthia was discovered. Dick had intro- 
duced Archie to Brendon and Archie was to 
make his wife’s bets for her. At the moment 
of discovery the two hopefuls were actually in 
conversation with the bookmaker. 

“She’s backing a wrong ’un, I'll be 
bound,” said Dick with a grin, and when his 
wife told him that she had pinned her 
confidence to Volonel he laughed aloud. 

Cynthia only smiled. “ You'll see,” she 
said, 

Now this same Volonel won. 

The next race the men went in a body for 
the favourite. Lady Cynthia without leaving 
the stand sent the nimble Archie on her 
errand to Brendon, 

“Put all our winnings on Cocotte,” she 
said with a bewitching matter-of-fact in- 
difference as if the race was already over. 
The men jeered again. But Cocotte also won, 
and her astute ladyship, after wrinkling her 
brows over some figuring, announced pleasantly 
that she had won rather more than £3,000. 

After this very delightful result Archie was 
sent mysteriously off on a voyage of discovery, 
On his return he said, “ We’ve to do nothing, 
Cynthia.” She smiled. ‘“ We'll just have 
a couple of hundred on Portcullis,” she 
decided. 

“ Why in the world Portcullis, dear, of all 
horses ?” demanded her husband in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh you area silly,” said Cynthia. ‘ Did 
you not show me a portcullis this morning 
when you drove me round to see those funny 
bars ?” 

That was unanswerable. Portcullis could 
not help winning and, in fact, did so easily. 

Then the men threw down their books of 
form and bowed the knee to the new tipster. 
Archie was kept busy running mysterious 
errands during the whole afternoon, and the 
result was anything but pleasant for Mr. 
Bookmaker Brendon. 

What really had happened was this: 
Archie and Cynthia had had a good talk over 
their plan of campaign before they left the 
hotel for the course. 


“ Racing is no catch without information,” 
the youth had observed with all the finality of 
seventeen years’ experience of life. 

Cynthia had at once assented. 

“But how are we to get it?” she had 
asked. 

“We must get to know a jockey,” replied 
the brother in tones of awe as if he were 
voicing the most sacred aspiration of his life. 

To this end the two had disappeared into 
the paddock immediately on reaching the 
course. At this time the place was practically 
given up to the stable boys, who were walking 
their charges up and down and round and 
round. 

Lady Cynthia and her companion walked 
the whole length of the enclosure, and then, 
being a lady of decision, she nudged Archie 
and said, “That one will do; he looks a nice 
clean, well-fed little boy.” 

Whether these are the outward and visible 
signs of ability to tip winners I cannot say, 
but Lady Cynthia did not wait tothink. ‘ You 
look like a nice truthful little jockey,” she said 
bewitchingly. 

The boy liked it and grinned. He was a 
little heathen, no doubt, but he liked being 
called a jockey, and he grinned as nicely as 
he could and said shyly, “ Yes, miss.” 

*T want you to find me some winners 
ever so much,” Lady Cynthia continued, 
coming to the point. “You know them all 
I’m quite sure.” 

The lad grinned again. His life had been 
very empty of Lady Cynthias. She was fine 
he thought. Then Archie stepped in. 

“You shall have a fiver for every winner, 
Sportsman,” he had said, and that was good, 
too, and a crisp fiver to start with was good 
to handle. He was to look out for the young 
gentleman-—of course he would, and so on and 
so on, 

Luckily for Lady Cynthia she had pounced 
upon the nipper who really did happen to 
know something. At that York meeting this 
particular nipper could not do anything wrong. 
The fact that he still looks wistfully back on 
the meeting proves that there are times when 
stable boys are not always so fortunate. 

The remarkable good luck of this merry 
little coterie extended to the next day. The 
men even began to forget that they had ever 
backed a horse which had not won and threw 
caution to the winds and gambled in sums 
which would have been far beyond their 
dreams and daring at other times. 

The stable boy sent them only three horses 
for the seven events, but Gyp, the winner 
of the big event, they took unhesitatingly from 
Lady Cynthia because she had unthinkingly 
observed that they were giving their bookie 
Gyp after they had landed a ridiculous plunge 
on the previous race, 

Meanwhile Brendon stood his ground like 
aman. He did not like the way his debts 
were piling up. Never, indeed, had anything 
quite like it happened before. There was 
only one ending though where punters plunge. 
It might come that day. If not it surely 
would the next. 

And the next day—which was the last of 
that memorable meeting—it looked very much 
like coming. In the first two races the united 
forces suffered defeat. With unshaken con- 
fidence though and with even increased stakes 
they attacked the rest of the programme and 
with such amazing luck that Brendon, after 
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totalling up the ugly columns, had a whispered’ 
talk with Mr. Dick Leveson before the last 
race. 

Dick had had dealings with the bookie 
for some years. A very straight fellow was. 
Brendon as Dick well knew. 

“ By all means, Brendon. Come round and 
see me quietly to-night. We'll put things. 
straight—never worry.” 

Now Dick had taken a grouse shoot on 
the Yorkshire moors, and after their victorious. 
campaign at York his little party adjourned 
there in the best of spirits as you may well 
imagine. Blackdown Manor is not nearly as. 
much out of the world as its five hours jour- 
ney from town might lead you to imagine. 
Amongst other advantages you can get a 
Sportsman by ten o’clock in the morning’ 
and can send off a telegram after a ten 
minutes walk. And that is where the moral 
of this particularly moral story comes in as 
you will soon see. 

“Isn’t Mr. Brendon a nice man ?” cried 
Lady Cynthia as she fondled the really big 
cheque which reached her the following 
Tuesday morning. 

To this there was general assent as every 
member of the house party had also received! 
an autograph of Mr. Brendon’s, 

“ My banking account will look really im- 
portant,” added the hostess thoughtfully, 
wondering at the same time whether there 
was anything in the whole world which the 
dear rich Dick would like and with which he 
had not already supplied himself. When the 
shooters set out she stood on the doorstep to- 
see them off. ‘Archie is going to kill time 
with me,” she said, “but we'll join you at 
lunch.” 

So it ended as one might have guessed in 
the two of them going into the billiard-room. 
Then out of Archie’s huge pockets came a 
couple of funny little ‘‘ books of form” and 
also a crumpled Sportsman. 

There was racing at Derby and the punters. 
got to work. 

“Ah, we really must back Peace and 
Plenty,” said the sister with conviction. 

Archie turned up the horse’s previous. 
running. “ It is just what we must not back,” 
he said convincedly. And so they went on. 
When they had chanced upon a horse which 
they were sure could not lose they looked up: 
its running and found that all the others 
would have to drop down dead before it 
could win. In the end they picked out four 
horses and backed them with Mr. Brendon 
for a really ridiculous amount. Cynthia wrote 
out the message and Archie took it to the 


office. After that they joined the shooters at 
lunch. The next morning they were cha- 


grined to find that three of their selection had 
run absolutely nowhere and the fourth had 
had a “ walk-over” and did not count. 

The same sort of thing went on day after 
day with practically the same result. 

“J should like to buy up that dear little 
jockey,” said Lady Cynthia ruefully. Archie 
would have smiled had things not been going 
so badly, and things were going badly. At 
the end of the week a cheque for more than 
three-fourths of the winnings had to go to the 
bookmaker —who had now become “that 
horrid Mr. Brendon.” 

These reverses were irritating and had 
their effect on the gambler. Lady Cynthia 
became restless and was no longer the sweet, 
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unclouded creature whom everyone loved. 
Dick, of course, noticed the change. 

“ Having bad luck, dear ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, shocking, Dick !” 

And Dick only said, “ It’s not a good thing 
to do, Cynthie !” Dick wasa wise man. “She 
must learn for herself, poor little woman !” 
and he added with a grim smile, “ She’ll soon 


learn her lesson if she goes on at this pace ! ”- 


The following Monday the party broke up. 
Dick and Cynthia and Archie went off to stay 
with some people for Doncaster. Lady 
Cynthia brightened. She remember.d York 
and the little stable boy. She must have 
another victorious time at Doncaster. She 
even :told Dick that she meant to carry all 
before her. And Dick smiled. Dick knew 
his Doncaster. 

The fame of Lady Cynthia’s achievements 
reached Doncaster before her. Her hostess 
looked on her as quite an acquisition. 

“We are doubly delightel to welcome 
you,” she said sweetly. “1am told that you’ve 
never backed a loser in your life !” 

“Ym only human,” the cherished guest 
modestly protested. She said it cheerfully as 
if she really doubted it. She felt sure that 
with that little cherub of a stable boy the 
very glories of York would be eclipsed at 
Doncaster. 

The same spirit pervaded everyone on the 
course before racing the following day. A 
whole legion of acquaintances besieged Lady 
Cynthia. 

“Do tell us the winner,” they begged. 
“Let us have a good send-off at least.” 

Then people who did not know her but 
had heard of her successes—in a very ex- 
aggerated form, too—fell to asking one 
another what Lady Cynthia’s selection was, 
and when they were not told doubted the 
honesty of all who pleaded ignorance. Several 
life-long friendships, I understand, were im- 
perilled in this way. 

When at last Archie turned up from the 
stable boy and paddock the news spread like 
wildfire. 

“Lady Cynthia says Harrow will win the 
first race.” It was enough. Men who had 
never plunged before went a raker on Har- 
row. The ring was besieged. The book- 
makers were bewildered. There were eleven 
runners, yet everyone was backing Harrow. 
The horse started odds on and ran second. 

Strange to say this made people only 
keener than before. 

“Second, you see,” they said. “ Lady 
Cynthia has just missed fire. But she knows 
what she is after.” 

So, heedless of the consequences, they 
doubled up on her selected in the following 
event. They got a good price too. The 
artful bookies smiled on Lady Cynthia. Her 
horse once more ran second, 

Game Chick was the chosen for the third 
race, and many of Lady Cynthia’s supporters 
had by that time fallen away from their alle- 
giance. When, however, Game Chick won 
they said nasty things about themselves and 
followed the beautiful lady’s well-circulated 
tips for the rest of the day. This pleased the 


bookmakers beyond the ordinary. Game 
Chick was the only winner. 
The next day came the St. Leger. The 


county stand was packed. The county stand 
was out of humour with itself. It had done 
woefully badly the day before. Lady Cynthia 
was out of favour. People were saying 
sympathetic things about her husband, “A 
beastly expensive wife,” and pious expressions 
of that sort. When it was rumoured that her 
ladyship’s selection for the first race was 
Uncle Mac the well-dressed crowd heard the 


news with pitiful interest. ‘‘ That’s one horse 
we can safely let run un eee » was the 
general comment. 

Lady Cynthia herself had lost * faith 
in the little stable boy. She had lost 
thousands and thousands the day-before. She 
had only a couple of hundred on Uncle Mac, 
Of course the horse won. 

“Merely a bit of luck,” people said, and 
her ladyship thought so too as she only 
backed Pekin in the second race in the same 
half-hearted way. The crowds shook their 
heads over Pekin. ‘The first fluked home, 
but Pekin, never.” 

When, however, Pekin won quite as easily 
as his forerunner Lady Cynthia was once 
more on every lip. She had risen to a higher 
pinnacle than ever. “We've been fools,” 


Luki’s Twelve Wives 


‘*Lewanika has bought Liberty silks for his 
twelve wives and a truck-load of silk hats for 
himself." —Dut y Paper, 


Ak, Lewanika, much I fear 
That you have still a lot to learn, 
This English trip will cost you dear; 
Oh let me beg that you'll return 
Those robes of Liberty most rare 
Before you sniff your native air. 


One dear wife'|thus in silks array’d 
Grows strangely dearer—I’ll confess it, 
Until the husband is dismay’d 
And cries, “I can’t afford to dress it!” 
* All silk for twelve !,”’—I ask you whether 
You're weary of “ the altogether” ? 


A splash of colour. Witching rustle 
Have charms, my Luki, I will grant you. 
Chiffons and fichus, yes, and bustle [you. 
Have each their claims and may enchant 
You’d buy them? Stay, what need to do so? 


Just wed twelve others—with a trousseau. 


And this I think is your intention 
Since with silk hats you fill’d a carriage. 
Superfluous then for me to mention 
‘They’re made for funeral and marriage. 
So if your present twelve you smother 
You'll have the one and then the other. 


Perhaps though in your dis‘ant land 

The little bills that we are heir to 
Bring no distress). The royal hand 

May hang its tradesmen should it care to; 
But here if creditors should you shun 
It’s you that suffers execution, 


So if I also dressed a court 
Another court should I address. 
A full description (of a sort) 
Would gratify a greedy press. 
“Wy fortune, judge, was wholly lost me 
By my twelve wives and what they cost me!” 
GicEseR: 


cried the crowd metaphorically beating its 
breast. ‘ We’ll back her selection in the big 
race as we’ve never backed a horse before.” 

And Lady Cynthia was of the same mind. 
That little stable boy had come back to his 
best form. She had lost a frightful lot of 
money—a terrible lot of money—but she 
would put everything right this time. 

The unfortunate thing was that Volo- 
dyovski was at so short a price. With 
trembling hand the lady plunger made a 
rough calculation on her card. Then when 
she had ascertained the amount which she 
would have to risk to get quits she sent 
Archie at once to Mr. Brendon. She awa‘ted 
his return with great anxiety. The sum was 
so great that she feared he might refuse to 
stand it. Archie came back at last. “He 
did it at once,” he said. 
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Everyone else seemed to be following very 
much the same policy of neck or nothing with 
Volodyovski. ‘It’s only buying money,” she 
said cheerfully looking sympathetically towards 
the bookmakers. 

At last the parade was over and the 
horses were at the post. Lady Cynthia had 
a good place on the stand. Dick was beside 
her. Good old Dick’s hand was on her 
shoulder. She wondered if he could feel her 
trembling. She did not mind. She liked to 
have Dick’s hand there. 

The rest all happened very quickly. Ever 
so soon they were coming racing up the 
straight, Volodyovski and another side by 
side. On they came! A great roar of 
cheering seemed to fill the whole world. 
Around Lady Cynthia people only held their 
breath and watched with white straining faces. 
Side by side, neck for neck, Volo and that 
other. Side by sile. ‘Oh! which is it?” 
someone cried in anguish as locked Bolfeaste 
the two flashed past the post. 

“The favourite’s beat!” It was that 
other! Dick’s hand was still on her shoulder. 
There was no doubt of it now. Volo had been 
beaten—just beaten. For a minute, perhaps, 
she stood there gazing at the crowd—gazing 
at the number board, then she turned round 
and faced her husband. There was. still 
colour in her face. Her lips were pursed to- 
gether a little tightly but her eyes were steady 
and bright. Suddenly her face flushed. 
“ Lady Cynthia’s selections are decidedly off,” 
she said in a most comical way imaginable. 

“And I’m very proud of Lady Cynthia,” 
said Dick rapturously, swearing by all his 
gods that he’d married the bravest woman in 
the world, for Dick had had a rough time 
before he came into his money and knew 
what it was to plunge and lose. 

Lady Cynthia did not bet again. The 
house party did, and somewhat retrieved their 


losses. At night she was splendid, witty, 
brilliant, irresistible—the very soul of the 
dinner party. Afterwards she strolled with 


Dick on the verandah. 

“T must tell you, Dick——” she began. 

“ Never mind, old woman,” he interposed. 

“No, no,” she cried. ‘Do you know, 
Dick, I have lost all my own money and 
more—ever so much more. I ought never to 
have done it. It wasn’t—it really wasn’t——” 
she paused, for the word ‘“‘ honest” was on her 
lips. She felt though that she had been 
thoughtless, but not as bad as that ! 

“ Say no more about it, Cynthie. Curiously 
you’ve, as a matter of fact, lost nothing— 
nothing at all.” Then he lowered his voice. 
“At York Brendon came to me. We had 
broken him, Lady Cynthia‘s selections you 
know.” She laughed uneasily. She began 
to see things. 

Dick went on. “I advanced him a big 
sum of money—he’s an honest fellow—a 
very big sum. In fact until its repayment I’m 
half partners with him. He’ll be able to 
repay at the end of this weck, I expect. Until 
then I think—don’t you—Lady Cynthit ought 
not to give any more selections. You see, 
having regard to my partnership, it would be 
risky. Of course, so far you have acted quite 
independently, but you’d better not give any 
more as things stand.” 

‘J should think not, indeed,” cried the 
tipster. “Never again at any time. And 
what’s more, Dicky, I have made up my mind 
never to bet unless you take me to a race 
meeting and then only in fivers. And I mean 
ites 

And she looked so resolute that Dick had 
to kiss her to make quite sure she was not 
after all merely a beautiful statue. 
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THE TATLER 


The Subject of Furs.—lIf there are “ser- 
mons in stones” to be read by every nature 
lover, there are certainly sermons in fashions 
to be read over and over again by the fashion 


chronicler. The “whirligig of time” hurries 
us from one fancy to another and back again 
to the first with alarming rapidity, and one 
year we find ourselves affecting 
a lofty contempt for some 
combination of colour or species 
of material that we are virtu- 
ally selling all our possessions 
to procure the next. For the 
coming winter season fashion 
has decided very emphatically 
in favour of grey squirrel fur. 
Surely I remember a time, not 
so far back in the annals of 
memory, when such a fur as 
grey squirrel was considered fit 
only for the lining of our 
mothers’ driving cloaks. Nowa- 
days, however, we have changed 
all that. Sable we shall ever 
adore—fashion may change 
like a chameleon, but it always 
leaves us our sables just as 
it does our diamonds un- 
touched as far as popularity 
goes. But it rings the changes 
steadily as regards the other 
furs, and just now grey 
squirrel is uppermost. And 
considering all things I am 
not sure that Dame Fashion 
has judged wrongly. There 
is a good deal of hard wear in 


squirrel — back, 
and the long i 
necklets made 


of it—very long 
bien entendu, so 
that in most 
cases they touch 
the hem of the 
skirt—are by no 
means lacking 
ina certain im- 
portance and 
style of their 
own. 


The New 
Necklet.—Quite 
the newest thing 
in fur necklets 
is the long silk 
and chenille 
fringe of the 
same colour 
which is used as 
a supplementary 
adornment to 
“finish them off” in place of the tails. It can 
be as deep and elaborate as you please, and 
personally I consider it a most effective com- 
plement to the new stole, while another notice- 
able feature of the fur necklet up to date is 
that the storm collar is conspicuous by its 
absence, and although the long stole ends are 
still rigorously adhered to the collar is more 


Of brown tweed with cape collar of self-coloured 
velvet trimmed with lace 


Ca gee aS 
‘My LADY'S MI RROR: 
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pronounced than last year and wider on the 
shoulders which gives it a decidedly more be- 
coming effect. At the same time it still 


further accentuates the tendency to introduce 
the 1830 idea in clothes, which seems more 
and more popular, and often shows a dis- 
position to develop into a genuine cape. 


AUTUMN WALKING COSTUMES 


Fur Coats.—As regards the fur coats, I 
believe I have already dealt with the matter 
at considerable length, and at present the 
fact that the three-quarter length promises to 
take premier place makes the prospects of 
those of us not blessed with a“ long purse ” 
rather gloomy. However, there is generally 
comfort to be found in some direction, and I 
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Of navy serge with collar and strappings of 
emerald green and white spotted velvet 
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have managed to glean a fair amount of solace 
from the fact that the little loose bolero sac 
seems likely to create a vogue for itself although 
its first cousin, the Russian blouse, is already 
put out of countenance. The new sleeve is also 
visible on several of the fur coats, that which 
is eathered f full into a fur gauntlet cuff in lieu 
of the tight wristband being 
more generally used, and with 
the long Russian basqued coats. 
there is every reason to hope 
that the jewelled belt will again 
be worn. Was there anything 
prettier last year than those 
barbaric-looking belts in oxi- 
dised silver or dull gold encrust- 
ed with jewels, which clipped 
the waist securely in spite 
of the distinctly enlarging effect 
of the fur? There was some- 
thing quite piquant in the rather 
savage combination of fur and 
jewels, and the belts certainly 
gave that touch of colour and 

brightness which we 

always appreciate in 

the dark foggy days 

of drear December. 


For Anglo- 
Indians.—But even 
now that September 
is well advanced, 
one can hardly bring 
oneself to talk freely 
of furs without being 
lashed into a state 
of discontent at the 
shortness of our 
summer. How I 
envy the women of 
my acquaintance 
who are preparing 
their frocks and 
frills for a winter in 
the “shiny” East. 
They have decidedly 
the best of it, too, 
in the matter 
of shopping, 
for the summer 
blouses and 
frocks are 
going at a 
mere song, and 
now that they 
are slipping 
from us they 
seem prettier 
than ever. I 
have seen the 
sweetest little 
Empire ‘ wrap- 
pers” for morning wear made for one of those 
fortunate individuals, one of them in roseleaf 
pink china silk and the others in pale ‘‘ faded ” 
turquoise and in Nile green. They each had 
a deep collar of Alencon lace, the elbow sleeves 
slashed up on the outside as far as the shoulder, 
the slashings outlined with lace and caught 
together again with little velvet straps and 
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bows. The back was arranged in a deep 
Watteau pleat, the collar being fastened in front 
with a chou of velvet with long ends. They 
were cut a little low in the neck and were, of 
course, unlined, so that nothing could have been 
cooler. A very dainty white muslin wrapper 
trimmed with Pompadour ribbons and made in 
the Louis XVI. style was another article of 
attire over which I broke the tenth Command- 
ment|as well as ever some of the dresses of 
my Anglo-Indian friends, especially those who 
have the great durbar in view. A very smart 
reception gown was of painted 

silk gauze, sun-pleated, and 

literally encrusted with lace 

butterflies, the skirt cut into em- 

broidered vandykes over a deep 
accordion-pleated frill of lace, 

while coloured feather boas seem 

very much in favour. For 

evening gowns velvet patterned 

brocade is much used and is 

certainly effective and handsome, j 
and lace is a more important Hi 
item than ever. Silk gauze or : 
chiffon over silk is another {i aaa 
favourite, and light gowns of 
this description are much _ be- aN? 
frilled and trimmed with lace, 

while the “picture” dress, often : 
copied from an old family por- 
trait, is another sentimental 
fancy of the age which will be 
much in favour this winter. 


A Sensible Fashion.—A few 
weeks back I spoke of the 
decided effort on the part of the 
couturiores and other pioneers 
of fashion to bring in the short dt 
skirt for walking. Every winter, 
it seems to me, the short skirt is 
prophesied with varying success. 
Curiously enough women seem 
overpoweringly anxious to save 
themselves from any innovation 
which makes for comfort, and 
this is certainly a case in point. 
“It’s all very well for carriage 
ladies,” as my baker’s wife, who 
is a dressmaker in a very small 
way, assured me confidentially 
last winter as we were watching 
a lady of generous  propor- 
tions man- 
ceuvring her 
gown and 
her parcels, 
“but to see 
them that 
is obliged 
to walk and 
ought to 
know better 
trailing 
yards of 
material 
that — cost 
good money 
in the road, or grabbing at it just when they’re 
going to cross the road and dropping it in the 
middle—well, it makes me thank my stars 
I’m not a lady born.” The connection seemed 
to me rather remote, | own, and distinctly un- 
flattering, but there was sound common sense 
in the businesslike head of my baker’s wife, 
and I passed over the remark without com- 
ment. This year, however, I venture to 
prophesy the good lady will have fewer 
grounds for complaint, for the walking dresses 
are really being made of a reasonable length. 
Whether or not they will continue as such 
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during the winter is still in the lap of the gods, 
but so long as people are wise enough to make 
a distinct difference between the walking and 
afternoon reception gown there is every reason 
to hope for the best. It is no economy to 
make a walking costume serve other uses 
as nothing spoils the set of it more than sitting 
about in the house. If my means obliged 
me to plan and contrive to make one gown 
do for two separate purposes I would far 
rather have a high bodice made to a black 
evening gown and wear it for smart “after- 
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CASINO GOWN 


Of black spotted gauze trimmed with écru insertion 


noon” occasions as well as for evening than 
own a kind of hybrid walking gown that could 
be ‘‘dodged up” for indoor afternoon wear as 
well. 


Demi - toilette. — Our American sisters 
understand a demi-toilette gown far better 
than we do, probably for the reason that they 
have more use for it in a general way. 
Evening dress as we understand it, viz., with 
the décolleté bodice, is not considered good 
form at the theatre in the States and the demi- 
toilette gown, which is often a kind of glorified 
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summer costume, is to be seen almost without 
exception for all evening functions except with 
the upper ‘‘ four hundred ” in New York, whe 
follow our own custom of “dressing” for 
dinner. The décolleté gown is not very much 
used on any occasion, always excepting foi 
the opera when the dresses are magnificent, 
and for balls. For “supper parties” and 
“tea-suppers ” a demi-toilette is de rigueur, 
and very charming the clever little American 
girl manages to make it, I can assure you. 


Stocks.—But I am digressing from the 
subject of fashion, and quite forgetting the 
claims that the fickle goddess makes upon 
one’s space even during the season when she 
might fairly be supposed to be recouping her 
energies. The high stock is becoming more 
and more popular, and is carried out in any 
colour to match the gown or afford a pleasing 
contrast. I saw some very smart scarlet 
stocks designed to wear with quite simple 
navy blue blouses and the effect was ex- 
cellent, while the black taffetas stock appears 
with nearly every smart tailor-made gown. 
A very simple and clever contrivance for 
making a stock, “invented” by a girl of my 
acquaintance who is not over much blessed 
with this world’s goods, is a yard and a half 
of soft wide silk ribbon, carefully frayed out 
to the depth of half an inch at either end, to 
the centre of which is securely sewn a little 
white muslin turn-over collar. The ribbon is 
swathed round the throat and 
either knotted in two places in 
front or tied in a bow, the latter 
being perhaps the most in vogue 
at the present moment. A satin 
ribbon is also used, but as this is 
far more apt to crease, its wearing 
qualities are by no means so 
good, and a silk ribbon will 
always stand an_ unlimited 
amount of “ironing out” and 
even washing. DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be de- 
lighted to answer through this 
column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house 
decoration, all letters to be 
addressed to her, care of the 
Editor. Writers must give 
their name and address as well 
asa pseudonym for publication, 

Paper patterns of any of 

Zp, the original designs appearing 
in “My Ladys Mirror” can 
be supplied, but to special 
measurements only, at 1s, 64d. 
for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid 
before they can be executed, 
and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


PAPER PATTERN.—I understand that 
the copy of THe TarLer you asked for has been duly 
forwarded to you. The rules are published above. 

ErHet.—I cannot say I like your pattern very much ; 
the shade of blue was too crude for the green. Choose 
a darker blue, a navy would be best, and have the collar 
and revers of the green velvet. I saw a very pretty tan 
straw hat the other day at Nelise’s, 76, Wigmore Street. 
The brim was bordered with a band of blue velvet, an 
edging of emerald green showing above, and the crown 
trimmed with shot green and blue glacé silk, wired, and 
green parrots’ wings. Why not ask her to carry outa 
similar one for you ? 

M. S.‘U.—I am very sorry indeed for you. My advice 
to all in similar cases is to go to Mrs. Pomeroy, 29, Old 
Bond Street. She will do her best, and I know you will 
be perfectly satisfied. Let me hear from you after you 
have seen her. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


(Cone will rejoice that so worthy and 

befitting a memorial has been found 
for the late F. G. Tait as the endowment of a 
ward to bear his name in the new Cottage 
Hospital at St. Andrews. The ward has been 
built and endowed with the money subscribed 
by golfers and golf clubs everywhere to provide 
some kind of permanent memorial of the gallant 
and popular golfer who fellat Koodoosberg. All 
concerned are to be congratulated on the form 
which the memorial has taken. Soldiers of 
the Black Watch, Lieutenant Tait’s regiment, 
and golfers will have the first claim on the 
beds of the memorial ward. 


pase is an article on golf in Blackwood 
for this month which every golfer should 
read. Blackwood is a veritable ‘‘ Old Philp” 
among the magazines, and the present article 
is quite up to the standard which “ Maga” 
has always set both in matter and literary 
quality. The writer chooses to preserve his 
anonymity, but internal 
evidences both of style 
and opinion will betray 
him, at least to the 
cognoscentt, 


Pethaes it is because 

golf is a Scotch 
game that its votaries 
‘hold opinions” about 
it as strong as_ those 
which divide the Church 
into sects and the State 
into parties. Certain it 
is that there are golfing 
politics and that men are 
as sharply divided on 
such questions as the 
supremacy of match or 
stroke play, or the aboli- 
tion of the stymie, as 
Churchmen are on 
authority, or statesmen 
on Home Rule. We 
know, as soon as a 
question arises, on which 
side the leading spirits 
will be found. In the 
main it is a question of 
Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, although there are 
points on which both 
Liberals and Conserva- 
tives are divided. There is even a parallel in 
golfing affairs to the Nonconformist conscience, 
and even labour is not unrepresented, while, 
from the Radical point of view, the House of 
Lords has its counterpart in the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club. 


Receene events have served to bring out all 

these differences of opinion, but it is 
pleasant to note that the writer in Blackwood 
takes a cheery view of the golfing outlook. 
He sees golf emerging unscathed and unspoilt 
from its period of boom, ‘Not only has it 
succeeded in keeping clear of the debasing 
element of gate money to which cricket and 
football are being surrendered ever more and 
more, but it has taken a deeper hold of the 
ordinary player who follows it for physical 
benefit and recreation.” “ The essential 
nature of the game is reasserting itself, and 
the great mass of men who play golf care 
little who is champion or amateur champion.” 


We wish we could share this cheery optimism. 
In our view the great mass of golfers have 
never bowed the knee to Baal, but we confess 
that we see few signs as yet of any diminu- 
tion in the modern craze for pots, publicity, 
and championships. It is true that golf has 
escaped the debasing results of gate money, 
but that has been due almost entirely to the 
impossibility of collecting it on most places 
where the game is played, Until clubs and 
individual golfers set their faces against the 
prevalent craze for competitions there will 
always be the danger of losing sight of the 
spirit in which the game is conceived and 
should be played. 


@z5 writer is satisfactorily “soun’” on all 

that pertains to this spirit. He is 
against the plea of unfairness so often heard 
in regard to its laws and conditions, and 
recognises that its whole charm would vanish 
if everybody were placed on an equal footing 


GOLF 


IN THE ENGADINE 


The first green—Samaden 


in regard to chance. “ Golf, like marriage,” he 
says, ‘was made in Heaven, and probably 
for the same purpose —the elimination of 
human conceit.” ‘Analysis would show in 
many cases that on the play alone, or in 
respect of the quality of the effort put into the 
game, the second or third better man deserved 
to win.” This is what makes golf a stum- 
bling block to the pot-hunter. He wants 
to reduce the game to the plane of rifle-shoot- 
ing or weight-lifting. He wishes absolute 
equality of conditions, forgetting that the whole 
charm of any game lies in their inequality. 


Sound also, as it seems to us, are the views 

expressed on the new balls. ‘It has to 
be remembered that the Haskell ball has 
made the game of golf more amusing, and in 
these days that is something.” ‘* Nobody 
has been heard to assert that the new ball 
has reduced in the least the amount of skill 
required to play the game of golf.” We 
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have not space to deal further with the 
article, but it should be read by all golfers. 
It is a valuable contribution at the present 
juncture to the ethics of sport. 


he public golf course at Chingford was 
reopened on September 1. The course 
has been greatly improved during the summer 
and the putting greens are in first-class order. 
It is good news to hear that the practically pro- 
hibitive tariffs have been modified. The 
regulation which made the employment of 
caddies compulsory has been cancelled. The 
charge for the day is now ts. 6d. or 6d. for 
each round, and caddies are to be had for 
2s. 6d. per day or Is. a round, Red coats 
are compulsory. 
2 the summer meeting of the Royal St. 
David’s Club at Harlech Mr. H. H. 
Hilton was in great form. Against a field of 
ninety-two competitors and owing eight 
strokes he again won the Town Bowl, defeating 
Mr. E. A. Cresswell (12) 
in the final of 36 holes by 
gand 7. In his match 
play rounds he was 
always well under 80 and 
prior:to the competition 
he had a round of 70. 


Got is played in all 

kinds of surround- 
ings, but surely no golf 
course can match for 
beauty of scenery the 
links of Samaden in the 
Upper Engadine. The 
season at St. Moritz is 
now nearly over, and as 
usual the golf links at 
Samaden, of which our 
picture gives a glimpse, 
have formed a great 
attraction to this delight- 
ful resort. The men’s 
championship of the 
Engadine was won this 
year by Mr. Paul Spring- 


mann,} while Miss 
Terry won the ladies’ 
championship. 


gente great professional 

tournament at 
Edzell near Brechin 
was highly — success- 
ful. The qualifying stroke play produced no 
surprises, all the leading players surviving for 
the match tournament. Braid, Vardon, Jack 
White, and Herd were the last four, and then 
Vardon beat Braid, and Herd beat White. In 
the final of 36 holes Vardon, who played 
finely all through the tournament, beat Herd 
by one hole after exciting play. 


e have received the following wail from 
a “duffer ?:— 


I've played from Troon to Westward Ho! 
From Deal to Machrihanish, 
I've sampled Pyrenean Pau 
And Biarritz more Spanish. 
I've played at Homburg and at Rome, 
In Egypt, too, I’ve made my home, 
In vain myself I banish! 
By Pyramid and Pyrenee, 
The same old topping from the tee, 
The same old foozling haunteth me, 
The same old word that starts with D 
And ends with N my dirge shall be 
As here beside the grey North Sea, 
‘Till life itself shall vanish. 


THE TATLER 


JOTTINGS OF A 


correspondent sends me the following 

interesting notes on Mr, Laidlay with 
the expression of a hope that I might publish 
his portrait :— 

Some time ago I received a novel called Lena Laird, 
which I soon found to be no ordinary story but a 
formidable indictment of the Royal Academy cast in the 
guise of fiction. It is by Mr. W. J. Laidlay, who a few 
years ago caused a great flutter in the dovecotes of Bur- 
lington House by a pamphlet on The Royal Academy : its 
Uses and Abuses. According to Mr. Laidlay the uses of 
the institution were quite overshadowed by the other 
element. There is a plot and a love story in the novel, 
which is well put together for a new writer, but the main 
purpose is to expose the inefficiency of English art schools 
and the part which influence plays in Academy circles. 
A sycophant rejoicing in the artistic name of Slyme is 
the villain of the story, and although not an artist of 
merit he gets on famously through influence and wire- 
pulling until a dramatic exposure at the end of the book 
finishes his career. 


M He was born in 


India and Hindustani was his native tongue—the first lan- 
guage which he spoke. He was educated at Cambridge, of which hefis a B.A. and LL.B. 
He was called to the English Bar in 1872 and to the Scotch Bar a year later, and he has 


MR. W. J. LAIDLAY 


r. Laidlay, who has chosen this way to advocate art 
reform, is a very interesting man. 


had the unique distinction of pleading in French in a case at the French Bar. In 
addition to his other accomplishments he is a skilled musician and can handle effec- 
tively more than one instrument. When in Edinburgh Mr. Laidlay was a close friend 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, and the two when youths had many walks and talks 


together at North Berwick, where Stevenson frequently resided, near the residence of 


Mr. Laidlay’s father. 
- 1880 Mr. Laidlay gave up the law and returned to his first love, art. There are few 
men who after ten years of legal practice would turn to art with such seriousness. 
He went to Paris, began at Julian's, and subsequently entered the Beaux Arts. He 
was a pupil of Carolus Duran from 1881-3, he was with Bouguereau for the following 
two years, and spent other two winters in Paris. For many years Mr. Laidlay 
exhibited simultaneously in the Royal Academy and in the Salon. He had pictures in 
the Academy every year, except in 1883, from 1882-96, and in the Salon from 1882 almost 
every year until 1897. In 1893 he received a gold medal from: the Académie Con- 
temporaire des Beaux Arts. He ceased to send to the Academy when he began to 
agitate for reform. He was the first responsible member of the New English Art 
Club and is said to have been one of its chief financial supporters. He has exhibited 
every year in the New Gallery since 1890. He had an exhibition of his own in 1896 of 
134 works on Brittany and the Norfolk broads at Dowdeswell’s Gallery. Mr. Laidlay 
is still fond of painting pictures of the broads, and two years ago spent a winter in 
Egypt and produced quite a gallery of Egyptian landscapes. It would be interesting 
to know what would happen to Mr. Laidlay’s pictures were he now to send to the 


Academy. 
M r. Laidlay must be somewhat discouraged that his reform campaign has produced 
no tangible result so far. 


The Royal Academy is one of the most tenaciously 
conservative bodies in the country. 


Even the recommendation of a Royal Commission 
which} sat upon it in 1836 has not yet been carried out. Mr. Laidlay accused the 
Academy and academicians of many faults of commission and omission, chief among 
which were that the Academy was more of a commercial institution than one for the 
promotion of national art, that it discourages new schools, rewards popular rather than 
artistic work, is concerned more in maintaining a market than in developing an artistic 
spirit. Mr. Laidlay recognises that the chief obstacle in reform is the inability of artists 
outside the Academy to combine. Pictures must be sent to the Academy to be seen and 
to be sold, and while many artists of great merit hold aloof for a time, one by one they 
drift into the charmed circle, so that the rebel of yesterday becomes the stalwart 
supporter of the Academy to-day. A good deal of responsibility rests upon the State, 


which, unlike the governments of continental countries, is little concerned with the 
progress of national art. 


I am glad to congratulate Mr. George Lynch on his approaching 

marriage to Miss Carmela Lescher, daughter of Mr. F. Harwood 
Lescher, of Devonshire Place, London. Mr. Lynch is one of the 
most alert of our younger journalists ; he is an Irishman from Cork, 
but is no relation to Mr. Arthur Lynch, M.P. for Galway. He has 
travelled all over the world, was shut up in Ladysmith during the 
siege, was captured by the Boers, anda few months later was carrying 
a camera on behalf of the Sphere through the Forbidden City at 
Pekin. Mr, Lynch is about to start for another tour round the world, 
representing as usual a number of newspapers. He has a fluent 
pen and many of his articles in the Westminster Gazette and other 
journals have attracted much attention. 
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hile I am touching the sentimental side 

of journalism I should like to con. 
gratulate Mr. Lever Tillotson of the Bolton 
Evening News, who will shortly be married 
to Miss Pritchard. 
young, and indeed quite boyish, in appear- 
ance, but he must have a remarkable genius 
for all sides of his profession, Assisted 
solely by a younger brother he has built up a 


Mr. Tillotson is very 


business to enormous proportions—a business 
that includes a large box-making organisa- 
tion, process work 
syndicate for the distribution 
through the newspapers of the world. 


manufacture, and a 
of fiction 
As 
his name implies Mr. Lever Tillotson is a 


nephew of Mr. Lever of Sunlight Soap fame. 


~he Institute of Journalists would seem 
to be having a merry time at Bir- 
mingham and at Stratford-on-Avon. I have 
nothing but good-will for tais body, which, 
The 
Members pay half-a-guinea a year and the Fellows two guineas, but 


I understand, consists of two classes, Members and Fellows. 


then these latter have the privilege of putting the magical letters 
“F.J.1.” after their names. If there are newspaper men who feel 
that they get their half-guinea’s worth I see no reason why they 
should not be members of the institute ; I have my doubts, however. 
As for the two-guinea members there can be no doubt whatever. 
Who would not pay that sum to be able to put the letters “ F.J.1.” 
after his name? It is true that the letters represent no special 
scholastic qualification, no diploma from a learned body, yet it 


is all very innocent and harmless. 


eanwhile, Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, whose genial personality is 
much liked in Fleet Street, has been addressing the Institute 

on “ Shakspere as a Journalist.” I have before me a copy of his 
address ; it is certainly a very ingenious and pleasant attempt to 
make extracts from Shakspere apply to the journalist’s career. That 
Shakspere was a great journalist of his own day I think can scarcely 
be disputed; the stage was the one effective method by which 
appeals were made to the mass of the population, and Shakspere as 
a playwright made that appeal with as much vigour and force as the 
most brilliant publicist of to-day can do. I could imagine t) = in 
Hamlet, for example, he wasinot without an eye on the tergiversation 
of Elizabeth, his Queen, not without misgiving that a hesitating 
policy might lead to non-effectiveness, not without a seeling, however, 
that the Queen, like Hamlet, had worked nobly according to her 
lights. Perhaps he presented Fortinbras in the last scene as 
symbolical of a stronger and more effective future under a monarch 
from an alien land. This was to happen five years later when 
James VI. of Scotland came to the throne of England, not, however, 
to prove so song or so effective a ruler as his predecessor. 
One might read political fancies of this kind into every play that 
Shakspere wrote ; many of them would be erroneous, some of them 
would be sound, for the topicality of the playwright of that period is 


beyond dispute. In any case I envy Mr. Robbins his subject. 


t was thought that Sir Douglas Straight would have been 
the new president of the Institute of Journalists, but the 
newspaper men of] Birmingham had something to say on that 
question. They proposed Mr. A, W. Still, the editor of the Gazeéte, 
the Conservative, as distinct from the Unionist paper of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s town. Mr. Still, of whom everyone speaks well, 
was elected, Sir Douglas Straight having withdrawn rather than be 
placed in the undignified position of a competitor. I doubt not, 
however, that the Institute of Journalists will do itself the honour to 
elect Sir Douglas Straight unanimously next year. 


